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Letters on Chivalry and Romance. y2mo. 2s. Millar. 


HILE the generality of writers are cautioufly creep- 
ing in the track of their predeceflors, without daring 


to think for themfelves, and to venture far from the beaten 


paths, the ingenious author of .thefe Letters, trufting to his 
own powers, opens a new vein of criticifm, and entertains 
his readers, in a moft agreeable manner, with a variety of 
temarks on a very curious fubje&t. The OnTHODOox.-in-Poe- 
try will, no doubt, look upon him as a daring Heretic, 
and, as fuch, thunder out their excommunications againft 


‘him; be this, however, as it may, he will, we are perfuad- 


ed, meet with a favourable reception from every reader of 
tafte. | 


He fets out with obferving, that the ages which we call 
barbarous, prefent us with many a fubject of curious {pecu- 
lation ; that nothing in human nature is without its reafons ; 
and that, though the modes and fafhions of different times 
may appear, at firft fight, fantaftic and unaccountable, yet 
fome latent caufe of their production may be difcovered 
thofe who look nearly into them. Sometimes, we are told, 
a clofe attention to the workings of the human mind, is fuf- 
ficient to lead us to this knowlege ; and fometimes the dijli- 
gent obfervation of what pafles without us, is neceflary.. — 


Would we know, from what caufes the inftitution of Chi- 
valry was derived? the time of its birth, the fituation of the 


Barbarians amongft whom it arofe, muft be confidered : 
_ their wants, defigns, and policies muft be explored: we muft 
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enduire when, and where, and how, it came to pafs, that 
the weftern world became familiarized to this prodigy, which 
we now ftart at. 


<¢ Another thing, fays our author, is full as remarkable, 
and concerns us more nearly. The fpirit of Chivalry, wasa 
fire which foon fpent itfelf: but that of Romance, which was 


kindled at it, burnt long, and continued its light and heat 
even to the politer ages. 


«© The greateft geniufes of our own and foreign countries, 
fuch as Anriofto.and Taflo in Italy, and Spenfer and Milton 
in England, were feduced by thefe barbarities of their forefa- 
thers; were even charmed by the Gothic Romances. Was 
this caprice and abfurdity in them? or, may there not be 
fomething in the Gothic Romance peculiarly fuited to the 
views of a Genius, and to the ends of poetry? And ma 
may not the philofophic Moderns have gone too far, in their 
perpetual ridicule and contempt of it? 


‘¢ To form a judgment inthe cafe, the rife, progrefs, and 
genius of Gothic Chivalry muft be explained. The circum- 
itances in the Gothic fictions and manners, which are proper 
to the ends of poetry, (if anyfuch there be) mutt be pointed 
out. Reafons for the decline and rejection of the Gothic 
tafte in later times muft be given.” 


CHIVALRY, properly fo called, and under the idea of a 
diftin& military order, conferred in the way of inveftiture, 
and accompanied with the folemnity of an oath and other ce- 
remonies, as defcribed in the old Hiftorians and Romancers, 


fprung, our author thinks, immediately out of the Feupan 
ConsTITUTION. 


The firft and moft fenfible effe& of this conftitution, which 
brought about fo mighty a change in the policies of Europe, 
was the erection of a prodigious number of petty tyrannies. 
For, though the great Barons were clofely tied to the fervice 
of their prince by the conditions of their tenure, yet the power 
which was given them by it over their own numerous vaflals 
was fo great, that, in effea, they all fet up for themfelves ; 
affected an independancy, and were, in truth, a fort of ab- 
folute fovereigns, at leaft with regard to one another. Hence 
their mutual aims and interefts often interfering, the feudal 
fiate was, in a good degree, a ftate of war: the feudal Chiefs 
were in frequent enmity with each other: the feveral combi- 
nations of feudal tenants were fo.many feparate armies under 


their 
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their Head or Chief: and their caftles were fo many fortrefles, 
as well as palaces, of thefe puny princes. 


In this ftate of things, all imaginable encouragement was 
to be givento the ufe of arms, under every different form of 
attack and defence, according as the fafety of thefe different 
communities, or the ambition of their leaders, might re- 
quire. And this condition of the times, our author ima- 
gines, gave rife to that military inftitution which we know 
by the name of CHIVALRY. 


He obferves farther, that there being little or no fecurit 
to be had amidft fo many reftlefs fpirits, and the. clafhing 
views of a neighbouring numerous and independent nobility, 
the military difcipline of their followers, even in the inter- 
vals of peace, was not to be relaxed, or their ardour fuffer- 
ed to grow cool by a total difufe of martial exercifes. .And 
hence the proper origin of Jufts and Tournaments ; thofe 
images of war, which were kept up in the caftles of the Ba- 
rons, and, by an ufeful policy, converted into the amufe- 
ment of the Knights, when their arms were employed on no 
ferious occafion.—Our author calls this the proper origin of 
Jufts and Tournaments; for the date of them, he fays, is 
carried no higher, even in France, (where unqueftionably 
they made their firft appearance) than the year 1066; which 


_ was not till after the introduction of the feudal government 


into that country. 


Thus we fee that Chivalry, in our Letter-writer’s opinion, 
was no abfurd and freakifh inititution, but the natural and 
even fober etfect of the feudal policy; whofe turbulent ge- 
nius breathed nothing but war, and which was fierce and 
military even in its amufements. 


If our Author’s conjecture concerning the rife of Chivalry 
be thought reafonable, it will be eafy, he fays, to account 
for the feveral charaéeriftics of this fincular profefion. ‘The 
paffion for arms; the fpirit of enterprize; the honour of 
knighthood; the rewards of valour; the fplendor of equi- 
pages; in fhort, every thing that raifes our ideas of the 
prowefs, gallantry, and magnificence of thefe fons of Mars, 
is naturally and eafily explained on this fuppofition. Ambi- 
tion, intereft, glory, all-concurred, under fuch circumftances, 
to produce thefe effects. The feudal principles could termi- 
nate in nothing elfe. And when, by the neceffary operation 
of that policy, this turn was given to the thoughts and palf- 
fions of men, ufe and fafhion would do the reft; and carry 
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them -to.all the excefles of military fanaticifm, which are 
painted fo ftrongly, but fearcely exaggerated, in the old Ro- 
mances. 


For inftance, one of the ftrangeft circumftances in thofe 
books, and which looks moft like'a mere extravagance of the 
_. imagination, is that of the twomen-warriors, with which they 

allabound. Butler, in his Hudibras, who faw itin this light, 
ridicules it, asa moft unnatural idea, with great fpirit. Yet 
in this reprefentation they did but copy from the manners of 
the times. Anna Comnena tells us, in the life of her father, 
that the wife of Robert the Norman, fought fide by fide with 
her hufband, in his battles; that fhe would rally the flying 
foldiers, and lead them back to the charge: and Nicetus ob~ 
ferves, that in the time of Manuel Comnena, there were in 
one Crufade many women, armed like men, and on herfe- 


back. 


The courtefy, affability, and gallantry, for which the 
Knights errant were fo famous, are but the natural effects, 
we are told, and confequences of their fituation. For the 
caftles of the Barons were the courts of thefe little fovereigns, 
as well as their fortrefles ; and the -refort of their vaflals thi- 
ther, in honour of their chiefs, and for their own proper fe- 
curity, would make the civility and politenefs, which are feen 
in courts, and infenfibly prevail there, a predominant part 
in the character of thefe affemblies. 


‘Befides, the free commerce of the ladies, in thofe knots 
and circles of the great, would operate fo far on the fturdieft 
Knights, as to give birth to the attentions of gallantry. But 
this gallantry would take a refined turn, not only from the 
neceffity there was of maintaining the ftrict forms of deco- 
rum, amidft a promifcuous converfation under the eye of the 
prince, and in his own family, but alfo from the inflamed 
fenfe they muft needs have of the frequent outrages commit- 
ted by their neighbouring clans of adverfaries, on the honour 
of the fex, when by chance of war they had fallen into their 
hands. Violations of chaftity being the moft atrocious crimes 
they had to charge on their enemics, they would pride them- 
felves in the glory of being its protectors: and as this virtue 
was, of all others, the faireft and ftrongeft claim of the fex 
itfelf to fuch protection, it is no wonder that the notions of 
it were, in time, carried to fo platonic an elevation. 


Our ingenious Author now proceeds to account for that 
charaéter of religion which was fo deeply imprinted on the 
: minds 
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minds of all Knights, and was effential to their inftitution. 
The Live of God.and of the Ladies, we are told, went hand in 
hand, in the duties.and:ritual-of- Chivalry. 


For this fingularity two, reafons may be affigned. Firft, 
the fuperftition of the times in which Chivalry arofe; which. 
was fo great, that no inftitution of a public nature could have 
found credit in the world, that was. not confecrated by the 
Churchmen, and clofely interwoven with religion, Second+ 
ly, the condition of the Chriftian world; which had. been 
harraffed by long wars, and.had but juft, recovered a breath- 
ing-time from the brutal ravages of the Saracen armies. The 
remembrance of what they: had lately fuffered from thefe 
grand enemies of the faith, made it natural, and even necef- 
fary, to engage anew military.order on the fide of religion. 


‘¢ And how warmly this principle, a zeal for the faith, fays. 
our Author, was acted upon by the profeflors of Chivalry, 
and how deeply it entered into their ideas of the military cha- 
racter, we fee from the term fo conftantly ufed by the old 
Romancers, of RECREANT Knight; by which they meant. 
to exprefs, with the utmoft force, their difdain of a daftard 
or vanquifhed Knight. For many of this order falling into 
the hands of the Saracens, fuch of them as had not imbibed. 
the full fpirit of their profeffion, were induced to renounce 
their faith, in order to regain their liberty. ‘Thefe men, as. 
finning againft the great fundamental laws of Chivalry, they 
branded with this name; a name of complicated reproach, 
which implied: a want of the two moft effential qualities of a 
Knight, COURAGE and FAITH. 


«* And here, by the way, the reafon appears why the Spa- 
niards, of all the Europeans, were fartheft gone in every. 
characteriftic madnefs of true Chivalry. To all the other 
confiderations here mentigned, their fanaticifm in every way 
was efpecially inftigated and kept alive by the memory and 
neighbourhood of their gld infidel invaders. 


‘¢ And thus we feem to have a fair account of that Prow- 
efs, Generofity, Gallantry, and Religion, which were the 
peculiar and vaunted characteriftics of the purer ages of Chi 
valry. | , 

‘¢ Such was the ftate of things in the weftern world, when 
the Crufades to the Holy Land were fet on foot. Whence 
we fce how well prepared the minds of men were for engag~- 
ing in that enterprize, 7 object that had entered — 
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the views of the Inftitutors of Chivalry, and had been fol- 
lowed by its profefiors, was now at hand to inflame the mili- 
tary and religious ardour of the Knights tothe utmoft. And 
here, in fact, we find the ftrongeft and boldeft features of 
their genuine character: daring to madnefs, in enterprizes of 
hazard: ‘burning with zeal for the delivery of the cppreffed ; 
and, which was deemed the height of re/igious merit, for the 
refcue of the holy city out of the hands of the infidels ;_ and, 
laftly, exalting their honour of cha/fity fo high, as to profefs 
celibacy; as they conftantly did, in the feveral orders of 
Knighthood created on that extravagant occafion.” 


Having thus endeavoured to account for the rife and genius 
of Knight-errantry, our Author refers us to a learned and 
very elaborate memoir of a French Writer, in the twentieth 
volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of Infcriptions and 
Belles Lettres, for an ideaof what Chivalry was in itfeif. He 
goes on to oblerve, that there is a remarkable correfpondency 
between the manners of the old heroic times, as painted by 
their great Romancer, Homer, and thofe which are repre- 
fented to us in the books of modern Knight-errantry. A 
fact of which no good account, he thinks, can be given but 
by the affiftance of another, not lefs certain,—that the poli- 
tical {tate of Greece, in the earlier periods of its ftory, was 
fimilar, in many refpects, to that of Europe, when broken by 
the feudal fyftem, into a great number of petty independent 
governments. 


He acknowleges himfelf indebted for this hint to the Au- 
thor of the memoir above-mentioned, who hath undertaken 
at his leifure to enlarge upon it.—*¢ It is not my defign, fays 
our Letter-writer, to encroach on the province of the learned 
perfon to whom Towe this hint; but fome few circumftances 
of agreement between the heroic and gothic manners, fuch as 
are moft obvious, and occur to my memory while I am writ- 
ing, may be worth putting down, by way of fpecimen only 
of what may be expected from a profefled enquiry into this 
curious fubject.” 


He obferves, that the military enthufiafm of the Barons is 
but of a piece with the fanaticifm of the Heroes,—that the 
Grecian Bacchus, Hercules, and Thefeus, are nothing but 
Knights-errant, the exact counter-paris of Sir Lancelot and 
Amadis de Gaule~— that robbery and pyracy were honourable 
in both—that baftardy was in credit with both—that the mar- 
tial games, which ancient Greece delighted to celebrate on 
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reat and folemn occafions, had the fame origin, and the fame 
urpofes, as the tournaments of the Gothic Warriors, &c. 


<< J am aware, continues he, that in the affair of religion 
and gallantry, the refemblance between the Hero and Knight 
is not fo ftriking. But the religious chara&er of the Knight 
was an accident of the times, and no proper effect of his czvil 
condition. And that his devotion for the fex fhould fo far 
furpafs that of the Hero, is a frefh confirmation of my fyf- 


different humour and genius of the Eait and Weft, antece- 
dent to any cuftom and forms of government, and indepen - 
dent of them, yet the confideration had of the females in the 
feudal conftitution will, of itfelf, account for this difference. 
It made them capable of fucceeding to fiefs as well ‘as the 
men. And does not one fee, on the inftant, what refpect 
and dependence this privilege would draw upon them ? 


<< It was of mighty confequence who fhould obtain the 
grace of a rich heirefs. And tho’ in the ftrict feudal times, 
fhe was fuppofed to be in the power and difpofal of her fupe- 
tior Lord, yet this rigid ftate of things did not laft long; 
and, while it did laft, could not abate much of the homage 
that would be paid to the fair feudatory. ‘Thus, when inte- 
reft had begun the habit, the language of love and flattery 
would foon do the reft. And to what that language tended 
you may fee by the conftant ftrain of the Romances them- 
felves. Some diftreffed damfel was the fpring and mover of 
every Knight’s adventure. She was-to be refcued by his 


o . 
arms, or won by the fame and admiration of his prowefs. 


‘¢ The plain meaning of all which was.this: that, as in , 
thofe turbulent feudal times a protector was neceflary to the 
weaknefs of the fex, fo the courteous and valorous Knight 
was to approve himfelf fully qualified for that office. And 
we find, he had other motives to fet him on work than the 
mere charms and graces, tho’ ever fo bewitching, of the per- 


fon addrefled. 


s© Hence then, as I fuppofe, the cuftom was introduced: 
and, when introduced, you will hardly wonder it fhould 
operate much longer and farther than the reafon may feem to 
require, on which it was founded. In conclufion of this 
topic I muft juft obferve to you, that the two poems of Ho- 


pofe, the capital mifchiefs and inconveniencies ariung from 
the political fate of old Greece: the Iliad, the diflentions that 
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naturally {pring up amongft a number of independent Chiefs ; 
and the Odyfley, the infolence of their greater fubjects, 
more efpecially when unreftrained by the prefence of their 
Sovereign. 


*¢ Thefe were the fubjects of his pen. And can any thing 
more exactly refemble the condition of the feudal times, 
when, on occafion of any great enterprize, as that of the 
Crufades, the defigns of the confederate Chriftian States 
were perpetually fruftrated, or interrupted at leaft, by the 
diffentions of their Leaders; and their affairs at home as 
perpetually diftrefled and difordered by the rebellious ufurpa- 
tions of their greater vaflals?—So that Jerufalem was to the 
European, what Troy had been to the Grecian, princes. 
And you will now, I believe, not be furprized to find that 


Taffo’s immortal poem was planned after the model of the 
Yliad.” 


Our ingenious Author now leads his Readers from this for- 
gotten Chivalry to a more amufing fubject, viz. the Poetry 
we ftill read, and which was founded upon it. He obferves, 
that fo far as the Heroic and Gothic manners are the fame, 
the pictures of each, if well taken, muft be equally enter- 
taining. But he goes farther, and maintains, that the cir- 
cumftances in which they differ, are clearly to the advantage 
of the Gothic Defigners. Had Homer feen the manners of 
the feudal ages, he makes no doubt but he would have pre- 
ferred them to thofe of Greece ; and the grounds of this pre~ 
ference, he fuppofes, would have been—the improved gallantry 
of the feudal times; and the fupertor folemnity of their fuper- 

itions, It is but looking into any of the old Romancers, we 
are told, to be convinced that the gallantry which infpirited the 
feudal times, was of a nature to furnifh the Poet with finer 
fcenes and (ubjeéts of defcription in every view, than the fint- 
ple and uncontrouled barbarity of the Grecian, 


Nothing, he obferves, fhews the difference of the two fyf- 
tems under confideration more plainly, than the effec they 
yeally had on the two greateft of our Poets; at leaftthe rwo 
which’ an Englifh reader is moft fond to compare with Ho- 
mer, viz. Spenfer and Milton. It is not to be doubted, he 
fays, but that each of thefe Bards had kindled his poetic fire 
from claffic fables. So that, of courfe, their prejudices would 
lie that way. Yct they both appear, when moft inflamed, 
to have been more particularly rapt with the Gothic fables of. 
Chivalry," ie Be ek oe 5 det 28 ao 
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Spenfer, tho” he had-been long nourifhed . with the fpirit 
and fubftance of Homer and Virgil, chofe the times of Chi- 
yalry for his theme, and Fairy land for the fcene of his fic- 
tions. He could have planned, no doubt, an heroic defign 
on the exact claffic model: or, he might have trimmed be- 
tween the gothic and claffic, as his contemporary Taflo did. 
But the charms of fairy prevailed. And if any think, he 
was feduced by Ariofto into this choice, they fhould confides 
that it could be only for the fake of his fabled ; for the ge- 


nius and charatter of thefe Poets were widely different. 


Under this idea then of a gothic, not a claffical poem, the 
Fairy Queen, we are told, is to be read and criticifed: and 
on thefe principles, our Author fays, it would not be difficult 
to unfold its merit in a way different from what has been 
hitherto attempted. 


Milton, indeed, preferred the claffic model to the gothic. 
But it was after leng hefitation ; and his favourite fi bject was 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. On this he had 
fixed for the greater part of his life. What led him tochange 
his mind was, partly, our Author fuppofes, his growing fa- 
natici/m; partly, his ambition to take a different rout from 
Spenfer ; but chiefly, perhaps, the difcredit into which the 
ftories of Chivalry had: now fallen by the immortal fatire of 
Cervantes. Yet we fee, thro’ all his poetry, where his en- 
thufiafm flames out moft, a certain predilection for the les 
gends of Chivalry before the fables of Greece. —The condu& 
then of thefe two Poets may incline us to think with more 
refpe& than is common, of the Gothic manners, as adapted 
to the ufes of the greater Poetry. 


Our Author now endeavours to explain and juftify the ze- 
neral plan and condué? of the Fairy Queen, confidered not as 
a claffical but as a gothic compofition. He introduces what 
he fays upon this fubje&t with obferving, that when an Ar- 
chite& examines a Gothic ftru&ture by Grecian. rules, he 
finds nothing but deformity. But the Gothic archite&ure 
has its own rules, by which, when it comes to be examined, 
it is feen to have its merit, as well as the Grecian. The 
queftion is not, which ef the two is conducted in the fim- 
pleft or trueft tafte: but, whether there be not fenfe and de- 
fign in both, when {crutinized by the laws on which each is 
projected, : . 


The fame obfervation holds, it is obferved, of the two 
forts of poetry. Judge of the Fairy Queen by peo = 3 
Sy 
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models, and you are fhocked with its diforder: confider it 
with an eye to its Gothic original, and you find it regular. 
The unity and fimplicity of the former are more compleat : 
but the latter has that fort of unity and fimplicitv, which re- 
fults from its nature.—The Fairy Queen then, as a Gothic 
poem, derives its method, as well as the other characters of 
its compofition, from the eftablifhed modes and ideas of 


Chivalry. 


It was ufual, we are told, in the days of Knight-errantry, 
at the holding of any great feaft, for Knights to appear be- 
fore the Prince, who prefided at it, and claim the privilege 
of being fent on any adventure, to which the folemnity 
might give occafion. For it was fuppofed that, when fuch 
a throng of Knights and Barons bold, as Milton fpeaks of, were 
got together, the diftrefled would flock in. from all quarters, 
as to a place where they knew they might find, and claim, re- 
drefs for all their grievances. — This feaft continued for 
twelve days; and each day was diftinguifhed by the claim 
and allowance of fome adventure. 


<¢ Now laying down this practice, fays our Author, as a 
foundation for the Poet’s defign, you will fee how properly 
the Faery Queen is conducted. 


. © —T] devife, fays the Poet himfelf, in his letter to Sir 
ss W. Raleigh, that the Faery Queen kept her annual feafte 
*< twelve days ; upon which twelve feveral days, the occa- 
<< fions of the twelve feveral adventures happened; which 
“< being undertaken by twelve feveral Knights, .are in thefe 
<< twelve books feverally handled.” 


“‘ Here you have the Poet delivering his own method, and 
the reafon of it. It arofe out of the order of his fubject. 
And would you defire a better reafon for his choice? Yes ; 
you will fay, a Poet’s method is not that of his fubje&. I 
grant you, as to the order of time, in which the recital is 
made ; ‘for here, as Spenfer obferves, (and his own practice 
agrees to the rule) lies the main difference between the 
Poet hiftcrical, and the Hiftoriographer : the reafon of which is 
drawn from the nature of epic compofition itfelf, and holds 
equally, let the fubject be what it will, and whatever the 
fyftem of manners be, on which it is conducted. Gothic or 
claffic makes no difference in this refpect. 


<¢ But the cafe is not the fame with regard to the gencral 
plan of a work, or what may be called the order of di/fribu- 
lity 
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tion, which is and muft be governed by the fubje& mate ‘fT it- 
felf. It wns as requifice for the Faery Queen to confift of the 
adventures of twelve Knights, as for the Odyfley to be con-’ 
fined to the adventures of one Hero: juftice had otherwife 
not bee: done to his fubject. 


“¢ So that if you will fay any thing againft the Poet’s me- 
thod, you muft fay that he fhould not have chofen, this fub- 
ject. But this objection arifes from your claffic ideas of 
unity, which have no place here; and are, in every view, 
foreign to the purpofe, it the Poet has found means to give’ 
his work, tho’ confijiing of many parts, ‘the advantage of 
unity. For in fome reatonable fenfe or other, it is agreed,’ 
every work of art muft be:one, the very idea of @ work re- 
quiring it.” : 


If it be afked, what is this Unity of Spenfer’s poem? Our 
Author anfwers, it confifts in the relation of its feveral ad- 
ventures to one cemmon orinal, the appointment of the 
Faery Queen; and to one common end, the completion of 

the Faery Queen’s injunctions. ‘The Knights iflued forth on 

their adventures on the breaking up of this annual feaft; and 

the next annual feaft, we are to fuppofe, is to bring them 
together again from the atchievement of their feveral charges. 
This, it is true, is not the ‘claffic Unity, which confifts in 
the reprefentation of one entire action: -but it is an Unity of 
another fort, an Unity refulting from the refpect which a 
number of related aCtions have to one common purpofe. In 
other words, itis an Unity of defign, and not of aétion. 





This Gothic method of defign in poetry, our ingenious 
Author illuftrates by what is called the Gothic method of de- 
fign in Gardening. A wood or grove cut out into many fe- 
parate avenues or glades was amongft the moft favourite of 
the works of art, which our fathers attempted in this fpecies 
of cultivation. Thefe walks were dittinét from each other, 
had their feveral deftinations, and terminated on their 
own proper objects. Yet the whole was brought together 
and confidered under one view, by the relation which thefe 
various openings had, not te each other, but to their com- 
mon center. 





Thus far Spenfer drew from Gothic ideas; but as he knew 
what belonged to claffic compofition, he was tempted to tie 
his fubject itill clofer together, -by one expedient of -his own, 
and by another taken from his claflic models. 


¢¢ His 
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‘Saq48 own, Continues our Author, was to interrupt the 
proper ftory of each book, by difperfing it into feveral; in- 
volving by this means, and as it were intertwifting the feve- 
ral aétions together, in order to give fomething like the ap- 
pearance of one action to his twelve adventures. And. for 
this conduct, as abfurd as it feems, he had fome great exam- 
ples, in the Italian Poets, tho’ I believe they were led into it 
by different motives. 


*¢ The other expedient, which he borrowed from the Claf- 
fics, was by adopting’ one fuperior character, which fhould 
be feen throughout. Prince Arthur, who had a feparate ad- 
venture of his own, was to have his part in each of the other ; 
and thus feveral actions were to be embodied by the intereft 
which one principal Hero had in them all. It is even obferv- 
-able, that Spenfer gives this adventure of Prince Arthur, in 
queft of Gloriana, as the proper fubject of his poem. And 
upon this idea the late learned Editor of the Faery Queen has 
attempted, but I think without fuccefs, to defend the unity 
and fimplicity of its fable. The truth was, the violence of 
claffic prejudices forced the Poet to affect this appearance of 
unity; tho’ in contradiction to his Gothic fyftem. And, as 
fay as we can judge of the tenour of the whole work from 
the finifhed half of it, the adventure of Prince Arthur, 
whatever the Author pretended, and his Critic too eafily be- 
fieved, was but an after-thought; and at leaft with regard to 
the biftorical fable, which we are now confidering, was only 
one of the expedients by which he would conceal the diforder 
of his Gothic plan. 


«‘T am of opinion, confidering the Faery Queen as an 
epic or zarrative poem conftructed on Gothic ideas, that the 
Poet had done well to affect no other unity than that of d- 
fign, by which his fubject was conneted, But his poem is 
not fimply narrative; it is throughout allegorical : he calls it 
a perpetual allegory or dark conceit: and this character was even 
predominant in the Faery Queen. His narration is fubfervi- 
ent to his moral, and but feryes to colour it. This he tells 
us himfelf at fetting out, 


Fierce wars and faithful loves fhall moralize my fong ; 


that is, fhall ferve for a yehicle, or inftrument, to convey 
the moral, 


“« Now-under this idea, the unity of the Faery Queen is 
more apparent. His twelve Knights are to exemplify as 


many 
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many virtues, out of which one illuftrious charafter is to be 
compofed ; and in this view the part of Prince Arthur in 
each book becomes ¢effential, and yet not principal; exactly, 
as the Poet has contrived it. They who reft in the literal 
ftory, that is, who criticife it on the footing of a narrative 
poem, have conftantly objected to this management. They 
fay, it neceflarily breaks the unity of defign. Prince Arthur, 
they affirm, fhould either have had no-part in the other ad- 
ventures, or he fhould have had the chief part. He fhould 
either have done nothing, or more : and the objection is uni- 
anfwerable; at leaft I know of nothing.that can be faid to 
remove it, but what I have fuppofed above might be-the,pur- 
-pofe.of the Poet, and which | myfelf have rejected as infuf- 


ficient. 


<< But how faulty foever this conduct be in the literal ftory, 
it is perfectly right in the moral; and that for an obvious 
_ reafon, tho’ his Critics feem not to have been aware .of it. 
His chief Hero was not to have the twelve virtues. in-the de- 
gree in which the Knights had, each .of them, their own; 
(fuch a character would be a monfter) but -he was, to have fo 
much of each as was requifite to form his fuperior charaéter. 
Each virtue, in its perfection, is exemplified .in its own 
Knight; they areall, in a due degree, concentered in Priage 
Arthur. : 


«¢ This was the Poet’s moral: and what way of exprefling 
this moral in the Ai/fory, but by making Prince Arthur appear 
in each adventure, and in a-manner fubordinate to its: proper 
Hero? ‘Thus, tho’ inferior -to-each in his own fpecific vir- 
tue, he is fuperior to all by uniting the whole circle of: their 
virtues in himfelf: and thus he arrives, at length, at the pof- 
feffion of that bright form of glory, whofe ravifhing beauty, 
as feen in adream or vifion, had led him out into thefe mira. 
culous adventures in the land of Faery. 


“< The conclufion is, that, as an allegorical poem, the mé- 
thod of the Faery Queen is governed by the juftnels of the 
moral: as anarrative poem, it is conduéted.on the ideas,and 
ufages of Chivalry. In either view, if-taken by -itfelf,, the 
plan is defenfible. But. from the. union of the two d 
there arifes a perplexity and confufion, which is the-proper, 
and only confiderable, defect of this extsaordinary: poem.” 


Spenfer, our Author goes on to obferve, might, no.doubt, 
have taken one fingle adventure,-of the TWELVE, for the 
fubjeCt of his poem; or he might have given the principal 
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part in every adventure to Prince Arthur. By this means his 
fable would have been of the claflic kind, and its unity as 
ftriS&t as that of Homer and Virgil. All rks he knew very 
well, but his purpofe was not to write a claflic poem. He 
chick to adorn a Gothic ftory ; and, to be confiftent through- 
out, he chofe that the form of his work fhould be of a piece 
with his fubje&; whether he did right in this or not, our in- 
genious Critic does not take upon him to determine; but 
tells us, if we compare his work with that of Taflo, he fees 
no reafon to be peremptory in condemning him. 


This leads him to confider the example of the Italian Poet. 
‘Tt will afford, he fays, a frefh confirmation of the point, he 
-principally infifts upon, viz. the pre-eminence of the Gothic 
manners and fictions, as adapted to the ends 6 of Poctry, above the 


élaffic. 


Taflo, coming into the world a little of the lateft for the 
fuccefs of the pure Gothic manner, thought fit, we are told, 
to trim between that and the claffic model. It was lucky for 
his fame, perhaps, that he did fo. For the Gothic fables 
falling every day more and more into contempt, and the 

‘learning of the times, throughout all Europe, taking a claffic 
turn, the reputation of his work has been chiefly founded on 

‘ the {trong refemblance it has to the ancient epic poems. His 
fable is conducted in the fpirit of the Iliad, and with a ftriét 
regard to that unity of adé7ion which we admire in Homer and 
Virgil. 

But this is not all; there is a ftudied and clofe imitation of 

thofe Poets, in many of the fmaller parts, in the minuter in- 
‘cidents, and even in the defcriptions and fimilies of his poem. 
- ‘The claffic reader was pleafed with this deference to the pub- 
lic tafte; he faw with delight the favourite beauties of Ho- 
mer and Virgil reflected in the Italian Poet: and was almoft 


ready to excufe, for the fake of thefe, his magic tales and 
fairy inchantments. 


By this means the Grerufalemme Liberata made its fortune 
amongft the French Wits, who have conftantly cried it up 
above the Orlando Furiofo, and principally for this reafon, that 

'Taffo was more claffical in his fable, and more {paring in the 
wonders of Gothic fiction, than his predeceflor.- This dex- 
terous people -have found means to lead the tafte, as well 
as fet the fafhions of their neighbours: and Arieito ranks but 
‘little higher than the rudeft Romancer, in the opinion of thofe 
, Who take their notions of thefe things from their Writers. 


But 
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But the fame principle, our Author fays, which made them 
give Taflo the preference to Ariofto, had led them, by de- 
grees, to think very unfavourably of Taflo himfelf. The 
mixture of the Gothic manner in his work has not been for= 

iven. It has funk the credit of all the reft; and fome in- 
ftances of falfe tafte in the expreffion of his fentiments, de- 
tected, by their nicer Critics, have brought matters to that 
pais, that Taffo himfelf is now given up, and likely to fhare 
the fate of Ariofto. 


A little national envy mixed itfelf, perhaps, with their 
other reafons for undervaluing this great Poet. ‘They afpired 
to a fort of fupremacy in letters; and finding the Italian lan- 
guage and its beft Writers ftanding in their way, they have 
{pared no pains to lower the eftimation of both. 


Whatever their inducements were, they fucceeded but too 
well in their attempt. Our obfequious and overmodeft Cri- 
tics, it is faid, were run down by their authority. ‘Their 
tafte of letters, with fome worfe things, was brought amongtt 
us at the Reftoration. ‘Their language, their manners, na 
their very prejudices were adopted by our Frenchifyed King 
and his Royalifts. And the more fafhionable Wits, of courfe, 
fet their fancies, as Lord Molefworth tells us the people of 
Copenhagen in his time did their clocks, by the Court. 
ftandard. 


Sir W. Davenant, our Author obferves, opened the way to 
this new fort of criticifm, in avery elaborate preface to Gon- 
dibert ; and his philofophic friend, Mr. Hobbes, lent his beft 
affiftance towards eftablifhing the credit of it. Thefe two 
fine letters contain the fubftance of whatever has been fince 
written on the fubject. Succeeding Wits and Critics did no 
more than echo their language. It grew into a fort of cant, 
with which Rymer, and the reft of that fchool,. filled their 
flimfy effays and rambling prefaces. | 


‘¢ Such, continues our Author, was the addrefs of the 
French Writers, and fuch their triumphs over the poor Ita- 
lians. It muft be owned, indeed, they had every advantage 
on their fide, in this conteft with their Mafters. The tafte 
and learning of Italy had been long on the decline, and the 
fine Writers under fewia XIV. were every day advancing 
the French language, fuch as it is, (fimple, clear, exaé&, 
that is,’ fit for bufinefs and converfation ; but for that reafon, 
befides its total want of numbers, abfolutely unfuited to the 
genius of the greater poetry) towards its laft perfection. 
The 
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The purity of the ancient manner became well underftood, 
and it .was the pride of their beft-Critics, to expofe every in- 
ftance of falfe tafte in the modern Writers. The Italian, it 
is certain, could not ftand fo fevere a fcrutiny. But they had 
efcaped better, if the moft fafhionable of the French Poets 
had not, at the fame time, been their beft Critic. 


‘¢ A lucky word in a verfe, which founds well, and every 
body gets by heart, goes farther than a volume of juft criti- 
cifm. In fhort, the exact, but cold Boileau, happened to 
fay fomething of the clinguant of Taflo; and the magic of 
this word, like the report of Aftolfo’s horn in Ariofto, over- 
turned at once the folid and well-built reputation of the Ita- 
dian poetry. 


*¢ It is not, perhaps, fo amazing that this potent word 
fhould do its bufinefs in France. fe put us into a fright on 
this fide the water. Mr. Addifon, who gave the law in tafte 
‘here, took it up, and fent it about the kingdom in his polite 
and popular eflays. It became a fort of watch-word amon 
the Critics ; om: § on the fudden, nothing was heard, on all 
fides, but the clinqguant of Taflo.” 


This brief hiftory of the Italian poetry is followed bya 
fhort apology for the Italian Poets. Our Author affirms, 
perhaps fomewhat ‘too boldly, that there are more inftances 
of natural fentiment, and of that divine fimplicity we ad- 
mire in the antients, even in Guarini’s Paftor Fido, than in 
the beft of the French Poets. - 


He.obferves juftly, that the fource of bad criticifm, as of 
‘bad philofophy, is the abufe of terms. A Poet, they fay, 
muft follow Nature; and by Nature we are to fuppofe can 
only be meant the known and experienced courfe of affairs in 
this world. Whereasthe Poet has a worldof hisown, where 
experience has lefs to do, than confiftent imagination.—He 
has, befides, a fupernatural world torangein. He has Gods, 
and Faeries, and Witches at.his command. In the Poets © 
world, all is marvellous and extraordinary ; yet not unnatural 
in one fenfe, as it agrees to the conceptions that are readily 
entertained.of thefe magical and wonder-working natures. 


This trite maxim of following Nature is farther miftaken, 
-we are told, in applying it indifcriminately to all forts of poe- 
In thofe fpecies which have men and manners profefied- 

cly for their theme, a ftri& conformity with human nature is 
.zeafonably demanded. Still farther, in thofe fpecies that ad- 
drefs. 
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refs themfelves to the heart, and would obtain theirend, not 
thro’ the imagination, but thro’ the pa/fions, there the liberty 
of tranfgreffing nature, i.e. the real powers and properties 
of human nature, is infinitely reftrained ; and poetical truth 
is, under thefe circumftances, almoft as fevere athing as hifs 


torical, The reafon is; we muft firft delieve, before we can 
be affected. 


But the cafe; our Author fays, is different with the more 
fublime and creative poetry. This {pecies, addreffing itfelf 
folely or principally to the imagination, a young and credu4 
lous faculty, which loves to admire and to be deceived, has 
ho need to obferve thofe cautious rules of credibility fo ne- 
ceflary to be followed by him who would touch the affections; 
and intereft the heart. 


Critics, we are told, may talk what they will of truth and 
nature, and abufe the Italian Poets for tranfgreffing both in 
their incredible fictions. But thefe fictions with which th 
have ftudied to delude the world, ‘are of that kind of credible 
deceits, of which a wife Antient pronounces with affurance, 
Wat they, who deceive, are honefter than they who do not deceive ; 
and they who are deceived, wifer than they who are not deceived. 


Our Author now enquires, whence it comes to pafs, that 
the claffical manners are ftill admired and imitated by the Po- 
ets, when the Gothic have long fince fallen into difufe— 
One great reafon, he fays, of this difference is, that the ableft 
Writers of Greece ennobled the fyftem of heroic manners; 
while it was frefh and flourifhing; and their works, being 
mafter-pieces of compofition, fo fixed the credit of it in the 
opinion of the world, that no revolutions of time or tafte 
could afterwards fhake it. "Whereas the Gothic, having been 
difgraced in their infancy: by-bad Writers, and a new fet of 
manners fpringing up before there were any better to do them 
juftice, they could never be brought into vogue by the at- 
tempts of later Poets; who, in {pite of prejudice, and for 
the genuine charm of thefe highly poetical manners, did their 
utmoft to recommend them. . 


But the principal reafon of all, we are told, was, that the 
Gothic manners of Chivalry, as fpringing out of the feudal 
fyftem, were as fingular as that fy{ftem itfelf: fo that, when 
that political conftitution vanithed out of Europe, the man- 
ners that belonged to it, were no longer feen or underftood. 
There was no example of any fuch manners remaining on the 
' face of the earth; and as they never did fubfift but once, 
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and are never likely to fubfift again, people would be led of 
courfe to think and fpeak of them, as romantic, and unna- 
tural. The confequence of this was, a total contempt and 
rejection of them; while the claffic manners, as arifing out 
of the cuftomary and ufual fituations of humanity, would 
have many archetypes, and appear natural even to thofe who 
faw nothing fimilar to them actually fubfifting before their 
eyes. 


Thus, tho’ the manners of Homer are, perhaps, as dif- 
ferent from ours, as thofe of Chivalry itfelf, yet as we know 
that fuch manners always belong to rude and fimple ages, 
fuch as Homer paints, and actually fubfift at this day in coun- 
tries that are under the like circumftances of barbarity; we 
readily agree to call them natural, and even take a fond plea- 
fure in the furvey of them. 


1. Wehave now given a pretty full view of thefe truly inge- 
nious Letters; and as it is but teldom that we have an oppor- 
tunity of entertaining our Readers fo agreeably, we make no 


apology for the length of the article. 
R. 





Medical Obfervations and Inquiries. By a Society of Phyfi- 
cians in London. Vol. II. 8vo. 6s. Johnfton. 


“fA_S we had, with all proper regard to this laudable affo- 

ciation of many eminent phylicians, given no very 
fhort detail of their firft volume*, we proceed, without fur- 
ther introduction, to prefent our readers a more brief ac- 
count of the fecond; which, not being of inferior merit, 
muft induce moft practitioners in phylic and furgery to pe- 
rufe it at large, and fufficiently apologize for our fummary 
account of it. 


- ‘The firft article, from Mr, Travis, Surgeon at Scarbo- 
rough, in a letter to Dr. Fothergill, endeavours to fhew, 
that the ufe of copper-boilers in the navy, is one principal 
caufe of the fea-fcurvy. The moft confiderable proof he 
ives of this is, ‘* ‘That the number of fhips.fent to fea from 
Scarborough is about two hundred fail; and we employ, fays 
he, about three thoufand men and boys: onboard o thefe, 
iron pots are in general ufed, and we have no inftance of 
any one having the fymptoms called highly {corbutic, except 
in fome few of the larger fhips, in which coppers are ufed.” 


# See Review, vol. XVI. p. 541. ! 
2 A let- 
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‘Aletter of fixteen pages on this fubjeét, might be fuppofed 


fomewhat prolix, yet whatever te feem digreffive, . ap- 
pears pertinent at the fame time. We can recollect, that 
within a year or two fince, a refolution was taken in Sweden, 
to change their copper boilers for iron pots, in order to pre- 
ferve the health of the men; but we do not remember, whe- 
ther the former were fuppofed to conduce to the fcurvy or not. 


The fecond, is the hiftory of an Emphy/ema, or windy 
Tumour, of an enormous fize, by Dr. Hunter. The cafe, 
which terminated happily, is very circumftantially and accu- 
rately defcribed, together with the treatment of it, in fix or 
feven pages. The remarks annexed to it, on the cellular 
membrane, are truly curious, and mutt be fatisfactory to his 
anatomical and phyfiological readers. They employ about 
forty-four pages, and we are not inclined to wilh them 
fewer. 


The third, contains fome farther obfervations upon the 
Ufe of Corrofive Sublimate. This implies a reference to 
what had been affirmed of this antivenereal remedy in the 
firft volume. It contains four letters from three reputable 
Surgeons, attefting the great fuccefs of it in many cafes. 
The fourth, is a letter from Dr. Alexander Ruffel on the 
fame fubject. It contains eight cafes of patients recovered 
by the fame medicine; whofe cures had ftood at the time of 
the Doétor’s writing it, from four months to upwards of 
three years. 


‘The fifth, isa happy Reduction of that extraordinary and 
unufual Diflocation, viz. of the Thigh-bone, by Mr. Tra- 
vis, the writer of. the firft. : 


The fixth, contains two medical cafes, which terminated 
in death, from Dr. Johnftone of Kidderminfter. The firft 
was adiforder of the Stomach and Vifcera, in a perfon of 
fixty. ‘The fecond was the cafe of an Epileptic, of ten years 
eld, dying in the paroxy{m. The diflection of both the bo- 
dies is annexed; and by a reflection on the extraordinary 
fulnefs of the arteries (thofe in the fubftance of the brain 
being vifibly diftended with blood) and the large finufles of 
the brain, which may be confidered as veins, being entirely 
empty, Dr. Johnftone ftarts this very rational query—— 
Whether in fuch epileptic infults, as bleeding is recommend- 
ed for, arteriotomy fhould not be preferred to venefeétion ? 





The feventh is acurious cafe, communicated by Dr. Pye, 


of the effect of an accidental vomiting, confequent upon a 
Para- 
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Paracentefis, or tapping. The moft fingular appearance iir 
tis cafe was the ftrange confiftence of the fluid difcharged, 
which, the Doétor fays, congealed on the floor to fuch a de- 
gree, that the fervant took up, by fhovel-fulls, what was 
difcharged by the wound of the trocar. The fupervening 
‘vomiting, however, had given fome hopes of the patient’s 
recovery (the cafe being dated March 1, 1758) but the Doctor 
fays, that after taking fundry quack medicines, and being 
tapped twice more, fhe died in Hampfhire the 1ft of No- 
vember following. 


The eighth, is.the cure of a Locked Jaw, communicated: 
by Dr. Macau'ay. The cafe is circumftantially related in a 
kind of medical diary; and the cure is afcribed to opium, 
affifted by the warm bath. This convulfive difeafe did not 
arife, as ufual, from any wound of a tendinous or ligament- 
Ous part. 


The ninth article, is a letter from Mr. Ramfay, furgeony. 
on the Ufe of Copper Veflels at Sea. It contains fome cafes. 
related at Jength, and feveral in a fummary way, of nervous. 
and convulfive fymptoms occurring in fhips of war, which. 
the writer afcribes to the verdigreafe contracted by the foul. 
coppers. It may be confidered as an inforcement of the firft 
article, except with regard to the fea fcurvy, which Mr. Ram- 
fay does not attribute to the ufe of copper veffels, but to. 
other caufes happening at fea. 


The tenth, gives the Amputation of a Leg without any. 
attending Hemorrhage, by Mr. Antrobus, Surgeon at Li- 
verpool. ‘This amputation was in confequence of a mortifi- 
cation of the left foot: but as a feparation of the gangrened: 
part, and a good fuppuration was effected by topical applica- 
tions and the Bark, in a few days, we think it were to be 
wifhed, the amputation had been. deferred, if the bones of 
the foot had not been found carious; to fee whether Nature,. 
properly affifted, might not have faved the limb. ‘The want 
of a hemorrhage, however, was an extraordinary circum- 
ftance, and fhewed an extreme /angucr of the circulation. 
Neverthelefs, the patient recovered, having a digeftion on. 
the ftump the fourth day from thé operation. 


In thz eleventh, Mr. Baine, Apothecary, gives his own» 
cafe in near feventeen pages: but as it commences in 1730,. 
whea he was thirteen years old, is continued to 1757, and 
may be called the annals of his ficknefs, it might, plead for 


fome extent. The cafe was an obftinate pain in the kidneys,. 
which. 
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‘which was cured, after feveral remiffions and interva's of it, 
by the Bath-water, boiling hot, and cooled to its natural 
heat at the pump, by the addition of Pyrmont water: but 
he foon found that common water boiling hot, with the like 
addition of Pyrmont, had an equally falutary effe&. The 
cafe, upon the whole, is pretty well detailed, and there is 
no fmall honefty and candour in an Apothecary’s acknow- 
leging the general inefficacy of -his gallypots. “I'wo other 
cafes are annexed to this article, confirming the fuccefs of 
the fame remedy in two of Mr. Baine’s patients. 


The twelfth, contains the procefs of making Ether (a 
kind of dulcified fpirit of vitriol) by Dr. Morris, with fome 
remarks, fhewing the preference of his method to that of 
fome French chemifts. A few very fummary cafes are annexed, 
fhewing its weap f by external application, in one rheumatic, 
and one gouty inftance. It has been ufed internally, he fays, 
with fuccefs, in the hooping cough, by Dr. Conyers, at the 
Foundling Hofpital ; and he does not recolleét one cafe out of 
twenty, in which it failed of curing the tooth-ach, by ap- 
plying a tea-fpoonful to the affected jaw, and repeating it 
till the pain ceafes, which generally happens on the fecond 
application. This is the medicine and method by which the 
late Dr. Ward frequently removed the head-ach, 


The thirteenth, is a very accurate and judicious account 
of an epidemical diftemper at Edinburgh, and other parts in 
the fouth of Scotland, in the autumn of 1758, by Dr. Whytt: 
It feemed to have fome refemblance to our Soe epidemic 
Colds, as they were called. The learned author mentions, 
by the way, a bad fpecies of the fmall-pox, which deftroyed 
eight out of twenty-eight in Fife; while three or four died 
in fome parts of Teviotdale, for one that recovered. To this 
article is annexed a letter to Dr. Whytt, on this epidemic, 
by Dr. Alves of Invernefs: another from Dr. Millar at Kelfo 
to Dr. Pringle: another to the fame gentleman from Dr. Sim- 
fon, Chandos Profeffor at St. Andrews, who calls it an epi= 
demic Cold, and cured it chiefly by confinement to a warm 
room, and encouraging a plentiful perfpiration. He fays, he 
loft none, but knew feveral old people who died, as he thinks, 
for want of care. He avoided bleeding, thinking it hurtful 
in this difeafe, tho’ neceffary in fome fubfequent flight inflam- 
matory diforders in 1759. The account of this epidemic is 
concluded by a letter to Dr. Pringle, from Dr. Stedman of 
Dumferline. This gentleman bled in it (prudently enough) 
only where particular con{titutions and fymptoms appeared to 
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indicate it, obferving, it was not mortal near him; but add- 
ing, that many died at fome miles diftance ; and he imagines, 
in fome meafure, through plentiful and repeated bleedings, 
from.a conclufion, that ic was highly inflammatory. He gives 
a very remarkable in{ftance of this miftake, in the cafe of a 
young gentleman of the age of eighteen ; to whom he was 
called on the eighth day, when he had been bled fix times. 
He looked wild, with a propenfity to rave, a ftarting of the 
tendons, and a wavering pulfe, with a fomewhat ftiff, but 
unfizy, ftate of the Craffamentum. More bleeding, however, 
was infifted on, which Dr. Stedman (as the event plainly 
fhews) prudently oppofed ; and calling in another Phyfician, 
gave the patient fome wine as a cordial, which, agreein 
well, was gradually increafed, until he drank two bottles a 
Madeira in three days; after which he perfpired freely, and 
recovered. ‘This feems, indeed, to have been the natural 
outlet of this epidemic, and this cordial was a judicious ex- 
pedient for unbieeding the patient, as far as it was poffible. 


The fourteenth, gives extracts of feveral letters from Dr. 
Whytt, (including others to himflf) addrefled to Dr. Prin- 
le, and containing the cures of feveral inveterate cafes by the 
Sublimate Solution. [t extends to nineteen pages, includin 
further extracts from Dr. Whytt’s letters, printed in the man- 
ner of notes. 


The fifteenth, is a Latin Letter from Baron Van Swieten 
to Dr. Sylvefter, onthe efficacy of the fame remedy in curing 
an Opacity of the Eyes. It relates, in fubftance, that having 
known a venerea! patient cured of. an Opacity of the Cornea, 
joined :o other pocky fymptoms, by the folution, he ordered 
it to a noble youth who was blind, from an entire opacity of 
the Cornca in both eyes; not fro: the leaft venereal taint, 
but in confequence of an Ophthalmia improperly treated. 
As the Corneas became pellucid from the u’e of this remedy, 
the Baron could difcern, that both the cryftalline lenfes, or 
humours, were ftill more opake: but this obftacle alfo was 
removed at the end of eighteen months. He was obliged, 
however, fometimes, to fufpend the ute of it for a week or 
two, to oppofe the Ophthalmy, (into which his patient be- 
gan now and then to relapfe) by bleeding, bathing, and purg- 
ing. His eyes were continually wafhed with a mixture of 
fpirit of fal ammoniac and diftilled vinegar, united to a per- 
fet faturation, and diluted wit) rofe or elder-flower water. 
Dr. Yan Swieten adds, his noble patient now enjoys perfect 

health, 
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The fixteenth, contains an account of the Oleum Ricini, “or 
Caftor Oil, and its effe&s in bilious diforders, by Dr. Fra- 
zer of Antigua. This oil is exprefled from the large feed of 
an annual plant growing in the Weft Indies, and the warmer 
parts of North-America. One of its technical names is 
Palma Chrifti, its very large leaf being divided into five deep 
feements, exhibiting a rude likenefs of a hand, with the fingers 
at their greateft diftance from each other. It has been cores 
ruptly called the Agnus Ca/tus (whence Caftor Oil perhaps) 
but is commonly called the Oil-leaf, applied fometimes for 
the head-ach, and often ufed in drefling blifters: Dr. Frazer’ 
particularly recommends it in the dry belly-ach, and fays, 
infants may take a tea-fpoonful fafely, for an effectual expul- 
fion of the Meconium. , | 


- The feventeenth, contains a violent fcorbutic cafe, by Mr. 
Pugh furgeon at Chelmsford. It was attended with a great 
fwelling, and Negroe blacknefs (as he terms it) of the legs, 
thighs, and infide of the arms. He fays, the edges of the 
tongue and gums were alfo black, all which appearances were 
greatly alleviated by fomentation, with the affiftance of the 
Bark and elixir of vitriol ; but the lamenefs continued with 
an inereafing hardnefs, &c. which were finaly cured with 
a pint of milk turned into whey, by four ounces of the juice 
of Water-crefles, half taken daily night and morning, and 
eating daily two Seville, and three or four {weet oranges. 


The eighteenth, by Dr. Pye, exhibits fome fuccefsful in- 
ftances of the external ufe of the grofsly powdered Bark, quilt- 
ed into a waiftcoat. This waiftcoat is to be without fleeyes,, 
to be lined with a thin open-fort of callico, and to be applied 
immediately to the naked body. The cafes in which it fuc+- 
ceeded were eleven out of twelve. The ift, an Intermit-. 
tent attended with a cough; the 2d, periodical convulfions ; 
the 3d, a remitting fever; the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
oth, Intermittents. In the roth, which we fuppofe to have 
been an Intermittent, tho’ it is not fpecified, it failed. The 
rath was a Quartan fucceeding a Tertian. February the 22d, 
the fit was vegy violent. A waiftcoat was applied the 23d.. 
A flight parok§{m of but two hours, inftead of eight or nine, 
came on the 25th. On the 28th the Patient was perfeétly 
well. March ift, the waiftcoat was renewed: he continued 
perfeétly well the roth: but upon enquiry, June 13, he had 
had three or four flight returns, but now is very well. The 
12th inftance was in a remitting fever after the meafles, with 
peripneumonic fymptoms ; in which the waittcoat fucceeded ; 
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the child recovering perfectly, though flowly.—There is cer- 
tainly. no effectual reafoning againft facts; but we confefs 
we fhould not have expected much Bark to have got inward- 
ly by this outward application of the grofs powder, which 
thould feem to aét chiefly by its friction, and might corrugate | 
or brace a little, when thus applied. We fhould imagine a 
general fomentation, with a {trong decoction of the Bark, 
might have imparted more of it: and as a good deal of its 
efficacy has been thought to refult from its conftringing the 
fibres like a ftyptic, perhaps it might prove no bad /alterna- 
tive, in this age of ufeful experiments, to foufe an adult pa- 
tient, under an ague, into a good tan vat. An unexpected 
plunge into the cold bath, is faid to have fucceeded in fuch 
circumftances. ~ re | 

































The nineteenth, by Dr. Macaulay, may be added to many 
other powerful effects of the Sublimate; and be alfo extend- 
ed to its fafety, the Doctor having cured two pregnant women 
of fome high venereal fymptoms by it. | 


The twentieth, is a letter from Dr. Bond of Philadelphia, 
to Dr. Fothergill, giving two inftances of the fuccefs of the 
Bark in fcrophulous cafes. In the firft it was compleat, by 
the lady’s taking half a drachm thrice a day, for near four 
months, after which fhe carried an hundred dofes with her 
into the country, where fhe continues well. In the fecond 
it was lefs perfect, the tumours being only almof diffolved, 
after the girl had taken an hundred and fifty dofes, joined to 
fome fteel. ‘Anomiffion of the Bark for fome weeks caufed 
the fwellings to increafe to near their former fize; but Dr. 
Bond fays, they have again yielded to the Bark and Steel, 
by which we do not fuppofe, they have been entirely fub- 
dued, as he calls this a lefs extraordinary inftance than the 
firft. Suppofe he had added a Bark-quilted ftomacher or 
ftays, (not to infift on fuch a quilted petticoat) on this ob- 
ftinate occafion? = | | 


We fhall give an abftract of the remaining articles in our 
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Elements of Criticifm. Concluded from page 24th of laft 
Month’s Review. | 


T may be prefumed, from the account given in the pre- 


ceding articles, that our Readers are become acquainted. 


with the nature and fcope of this ingenious work : therefore, 
without farther prefacey we fhall proceed to the third Vo- 
lume, which opens with fome very accurate and judicious 
Remarks on the fubje& of Comparitons. 


Comparifons, fays his Lordfhip, ferve two different pur- 
pofes. When addreffed to the underftanding, their purpofe 


is to inftru&t; when to the heart, their aim is to give plea-— 


fure. An object of one fenfe cannot be compared to an ob- 
jet of another; for fuch objects are totally feparated from 
‘each other, and have nocircumftance in common to admit 
either refemblance or contraft.—It has no good effect to com- 
pare things, by way of fimile, that are of the fame kind; 
nor to contraft things of different kinds\—Abftra& terms 
can never be the fubje& of comparifon, otherwife than by 
being perfonified. : 


His Lordfhip then proceeds to illuftrate, by particular in- 
ftances, the different means by which comparifon can afford 
pleafure, beginning with thofe inftances which are agreeable 
by fuggefting fome unufual refemblance or contraft : 


Sweet are the ufes of Adverfity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venemous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in her head. © 


The next effect of a comparifon, is to place an objeé& ina 


ftrong point of view. 


She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm 7’ th’ bud, 

Feed on her damafk cheek ; fhe pin’d in thought ; 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She fat like Patience on amonument, _ 
Smiling at Grief. 





" As words convey but a faint and obfcure notion of great 
numbers, a Poet to give a high notion of the object he de- 
fcribes with regard to number, does well to compare it to 
what is familiar and commonly known. Thus Homer com- 


-~ the Grecian army, in point of number, to a {warm 
.v) ecs. 
oe voir, 
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Comparifons which aggrandize or elevate, make ftronger 
impreffions than any other. 


Methinks, King Kichard and myfelf fhould meet 
With no lefs terror than the elements 

Of fire and water, when their thund’ring fhock 
At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks ot heav’n. 


It is difficult, his Lordfhip remarks, to lay down rules in 
what circumftances comparifons may be introduced, and in 
what circumftances they are out of place.—- A man in his 
cool and fedate moments, is not difpofed to poetical flights ; 
nor to facrifice truth and reality to the delufive operations of 


the imagination: far lefs is he fo difpofed, when opprefled | 


with cares, or interefted in fome important tranfaction that 
occupies him totally. In general, when any animating paf- 
fion, whether pleafant or painful, an impulfe is given to the 
imagination, we are in that condition wonderfully difpofed to 
every fort of figurative expreflion, and in particular to com- 
parifon. Love, for example, in its infancy, roufing the ima- 
gination, prompts the heart to difplay itfelf in figurative lan- 
guage, and in fimiles. 


Come, gentle Night: come, loving black-brow’d Night! 
Give me my Romeo; and, when he fhall die, 

Take him, and cut him out in little ftars, 

And he will make the face of heav’n fo fine, 

That all the world fhall be in love with Night, 

And pay no worfhip to the garifh Sun. 


His Lordfhip, in the next place, proceeds to give exam- 
ples where comparifons are improperly introduced: and very 
juftly obferves, that the fertility of Shakefpear’s vein betrays 
him frequently into this error. Rooted grief, deep anguifh, 
terror, remorfe, defpair, and all the fevere difpiriting paf- 
fions, are declared enemies, perhaps not to figurative lan- 
guage in general, but undoubtedly to the pomp and folem- 
nity of comparifon. Upon this account, the fimile pro- 
nounced by young Rutland under terror of death from an in- 
veterate enemy, and praying mercy, is unnatural. 


So looks the pent up lion o’er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws ; 
And fo he walks infulting o'er his prey, 
And fo he comes to rend his limbs afunder. 
Ah, gentle lifford, kill me with thy fword, 
And not with fuch a cruel threat’ning look. 


We may add, that this fimile is not only faulty by being im- 
properly 
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properly introduced, but is, in itfelf, far from being appofite 
or well fupported. | 


Nothing can be more erroneous than to inftitute a compa- 
rifon too faint : 


York. My uncles both are flain in refcuing me : 
And all my followers, to the eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like thips before the wind, 
Or lambs purfu’d by hunger flarved wolves. 


The latter.of the two fimiles is good. ‘The former, becaufe 
of the faintnefs of the refemblance, produces no good effedt, 
and crowds the narration with an ufelefs image. 


In an epic poem, or any elevated fubje&t, a Writer ought 
to avoid raifing a fimile upon a low image, which never fails 
to bring down the principal fubjeét. An error oppofite to the 
former is, the introducing a refembling image, fo elevated or 
great, as to bear no proportion tothe principal fubject. The, 
itrongeft objection that can be againft a comparifon, is, that 
it confifts in words only, and not in fenfe, 


The noble fitter of Poplicola, 

The moon of Rome; chafte as the ificle 
That’s curled by the froft from pureft fnow, 
And hangs on Dian’s temple. 


There is evidently, his Lordfhip remarks, no refemblance 
betwixt an ificle and a woman, chafte or unchafte. But 
chaftity is cold in a metaphorical fenfe, and an ificle is cold 
in a proper fenfe; and this verbal refemblance, in the hurr 
and glow of compofing, has been thought a fufficient foun- 
dation for the fimile. Where the fubjeét is burlefque or lu- 
dicrous, fuch fimiles are far from being improper. 


We confefs, however, that we cannot be difpleafed with 
the foregoing fimile: and, indeed, if we attend to the phy- 
fical caufes of chaftity, the refemblance, with great deference 
to his Lordfhip, will appear to. be more than verbal. 


In the fucceeding chapter his Lordfhip makes fome very 
judicious remarks on the ufe and effeSt of figures, beginning 
with Perfonification, which, by 2 bold delufion, gives life to 
things inanimate, where that violent effeét is medics to gra- 
tify paffion. 


Antony. O pardon me thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That | am meek and gentle with thefe butchers. 
Thou art the ruins of tne nobleft man 
‘That ever lived in the tide of times, 
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The example here cited by Lord Kaims, is by no means a 
ftrong -illuftration. For it was no “ bold deluton” of mind 
in Antony, to beftow fenfibility on the dead body of Cefar 
bleeding before him with recent wounds. The next exam- 
ple, indeed, is fully applicable to his Lordfhip’s purpofe, 
where Almeria beftows. fenfibility on the very ground on 
which fhe kneels. : 


Alme. O Earth, behold I kneel upon thy bofom, 
And bend my flowing eyes to ftream upon 
Thy face, imploring thee that thou wilt yield; 
Open thy bowels of compaffion, take 
Into thy womb the laft and moft forlorn 
Of all thy race. 


Plaintive paffions are extremely folicitous for vent. A Soli- 
fay commonly anfwers the purpofe. But when a paffion 
{wells high, it is not fatishied with fo flight a gratification. 
Among the many principles that conneét individuals in fociety, 
one is remarkable: it is that principle which makes us ear- 
neftly wifh, that others fhould enter into our concerns, and 
think and feel as wedo. This focial paffion, when inflamed 
by a plaintive paffion, will, for want of a more compleat } 
gratification, prompt the mind to give life even to things in- 
animate. 


Far] Rivers, carried to execution, fays, 
_O Pomfret, Pomfret! O thou bloody prifon, 


Fatal and ominous to noble Peers ! 

Within the guilty clofure of thy walls 

Richard the fecond, here, was hack’d to death: 
And, for more flander to thy difmal feat, 

We give to thee our guiltlefs blood to drink. 


Terror produceth the fame effect. 


As when old Ocean roars, 
‘And heaves huge furges to the trembling fhores. 





Joy, likewife, is naturally communicated to all objects around; 
animate or inanimate. 


Our Author obferves, that Perfonification is not always fo 
compleat as in the foregoing inftances. In the following ex- 
ample, it does not come up to a convidtion, even momentary, 
of life and intelligence. 


But look, the moon, in ruffet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high caftward hill. 
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His Lordfhip points out the reafon of thefe different effects. 
Ia the former inftances, the Perfonification is. pafionate; in 
the latter it is defcriptive. ' 


Abftra& terms, which of themfelves prefent no image to 
the mind, are frequently perfonified. Thus Slander is imar 
gined to be a voluntary. agent. : 


No, ‘tis yey: ae a 

Whofe edge is fharper than the {word ; ton 
pC tans all the worms of Nile; whofe breath: nat 
Rides on the pofting winds, and doth belie 

All corners.of the world, Kings, Queens, and States, 
Maids, Matrens; nay, the fecrets of the Grave 
This viperous Slander enters. 





_His Lordfhip next proceeds to afcertain the proper province 
of Perfonification. All difpiriting paffions, he obferves, are: 


averfe to it. Remorfe, in particular, is too ferious and fe- 


vere, to be gratified by a phantom of the mind. With re- 
gard to defcriptive Perfonification, he remarks,. that it ought 
to be cautioufly ufed. In plain narrative, the mind, ferious 
and fedate, rejects Perfonification altogether. ‘The Perfonifi- 
cation of mean objets is ridiculous; and his Lordfhip cen- 
{ures feveral Poets for improprieties of this kind. 


How now? What noife? That fpirit’s poffefs’d with hatte, 
That wounds th’ unrefifting poftern with thefe ftrokes. © 


i Thomfon, he obferves, is licentious in. this article ;- 


. 
Then fated Hunger bids his brother TAir 
Produce the mighty bowl. i 7 


The Apoftrophe,. which beftows a momentary prefence up: 
on a fenfible Being who is abfent; and the Hyperbole, which 
magnifies or diminifhes objects, Come next_tnder confidera- 
tion. The firft, like all other figures, requires an_ agitation: 
of mind. ‘The latter is generally more fuccefsful in.magnify- 
ing than in diminifhing. e 


The next figure taken notice of, is that whereby.the means 
or inftrument is conceived to be the agent. 


For Neleus’ fons Alcides’ rage had flain. 


The enfuing feGtion treats of a figure not dignified by any 
proper name: and which, among rel 

properties of one toanother. Giddy Brink, jovial wine, dar 
ing wound, are examples of this figure. A brink is termed 
giddy, from producing that.cfle& gn thofe who ftand on-it- 
In. 
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In the famé. manner a wound is faid to be daring, not with 
refpect to itfelf, ‘but with refpect to the boldnefs of the perfon 
who inflicts it: and’ wine is faid to be jovial, ‘as infpiring 
mirth and jollity. : 


In the next feftion, which treats of Metaphors’ atid Alle- 
gories, it is very accurately remarked, that a Metaphor’ dif- 
fers from a Simile in form only, not in fubftance. ' fn a Si+ 
mile, the two different fubjeéts are kept diftin& in thought 
only, not in expreffion. . An Allegory, his Lordfhip obferves, 
differs from a: Metaphor, for it requires no operation of the 
imagination, nor is one thing figured to be another: it con- 
fifts in: chufing a fubject having properties or circumftances 
refembling thofe of the principal fubject: and the former is 
defcribed in fuch a manner as to reprefent the latter. 


With due deference to the learned Writer, we are of opi- 
nion, that his fentiments here are too fubtle and refined. 
We cannot agree with him that an Allegoiy requires no 
operation of the imagination: the famous Allegory of the 
Ship in Horace, which is mentioned by Quintilian, is an in- 
ftance to the contrary: for, unlefs the imagination operates, 
we can never conceive, that by the Ship is to be under‘tood 
the Republic, and that by the Port is meant Peace and Cen- 


cord. 


His Lordfhip exhibits feveral inftances of ftrained. and in- 
congruous Metaphors from the beft Writers ; and proceeds in 
the next fectien to treat of Figurative Speech, which is de- 
fined to be, ** Employing a word in a fenfe different from 
what is proper to it.” Many words, he acutely remarks, 
originally figurative, having, by long and conftant ufe, loft 
their figurative’ power, are degraded to the inferior rank of 
terms---, as a /oft nature, jarring tempers, &c. Several 
improprieties in figurative fpecch are pointed out and cen- 
fured. As thus, 7 


Strepitumque Exterritus bau/fit. 
° : Write, my Queen, 
And with mine eyes Pll drink the words you fend. 


_ The twenty-firft chapter, concerning Narration and De- 
{cription, contains many excellent rules for fine Writing and 
juft Criticifm, and is divided into two parts: the firft refpeat- 
ing Thought ; the next Words. The thoughts, :his Lordfhip 
obferves, which embellifh a narration, ought to be chafte 
and folid.. Poetical images in a grave hiftory are intolerable ; 
and, Strada’s Belgic Hiftory is efpecially cenfured in this re- 
{pect, 
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fpect, being ftuffed with poetical: flafhes, which, even laying 
afide the impropriety, are mere tinfel. 


Again, it is judicioufly obferved, that a man, who, 
at his firft appearance, endeavours to exhibit all his talents, 
is never relifhed: the firft periods of a work therefore ought 
to be fhort, natural, and fimple. Cicero, in his oratyon 
pro Archia Poeta, errs againft this rule: his Reader is out of 
breath at the very firft period, which feems never toend. Se- 
veral examples likewife of inconfiftencies, in point of thought, 
are quoted from the beft Writers. } 


He fled, but flying left his life behind. 
Again, 


Full through his neck the weighty faulchion fped : 
Along the pavement roll’d the mutt’ring head. 


Improprieties in Language come next under confideration. 
A Poet of any genius will not readily drefs a high fubjeé in 
low words; as thus, 


Not one looks backward, onward ftill he goes, 
Yet ne’er looks forward farther than his nofe. 


On the other hand, to raife the expreffion above the ‘tone 
of the fubje&, is a very common fault: 


In the inner room 
I {py a winking lamp, that weakly ftrikes 
The ambient air, fcarce kindling into light. 





In the following chapter, concerning Epic and Dramatic 
Compofitions, it is remarked, that Tragedy differs from the 
Epic more in form than in fubftance. The ends propofed by 
each, are inftruction and amufement ; and each of them copy 
human actions as means to bring about thefe ends: they dif- 
fer in the manner only of copying. Epic poetry deals in nar- 
ration: ‘Tragedy reprefents its facts as tranfacted in our fight. 
The effects of this difference, however, are very material : 
what we fee, makes a ftronger impreffion than what we learn 
from others. A narrative poem is a ftory told by another : 
faéts and incidents paffing upon the ftage, come under our 
own obfervation ; and are befide, much enlivened by action 
and gefture, expreffive of many fentiments, beyond. the reach 
of language. : : 


A poem, the learned Writer obferves, whether dramatic 
or epic, that hath no tendency beyond moving the paflions, 
an 
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and exhibiting pidtures of virtue and vice, may be diftinguifhi- 
ed by the name of pathetic. But where a ar is purpofely 
contrived, to illuftrate fome important leflon of morality, by 
fhewing the natural connection betwixt diforderly paflions and 
éxternal misfortunes, fuch compofitions may be denominated 
moral, ‘The good effects of fuch compofitions are admirably 
defcribed ; and it is fhewn, that they tend to a habit of vir- 
tue, by exciting emotions that produce good actions, and a- 
vert us from thofe that are vicious and irregular. 


In the clofe of this chapter, his Lordfhip treats of the 
circumftances peculiar to each kind of compofition. Ina 
theatrical entertainment, he obferves, which employs both 
the eye and the ear, it would be a monftrous abfurdity to ins 
troduce upon the ftage invifible Beings in a vifible fhape. 
But it has been much difputed, whether fuch Beings may not 
be properly introduced in an epic poem. His Lordfhip de- 
clares on the negative fide. Becaufe machinery gives an air 
of fiction to the whole,. and prevents that impreffion of re- 
ality which is requifite to intereft our affeCtions, and to move 
our paffions. Were it poffible to difguife the fi€tion, an in- 
fuperable objection would remain, which is, that the aim or 
end of an epic poem can never be accomplifhed in any per- 
fection, where machinery is introduced. Virtuous emotions 
cannot be raifed fuccefsfully, but by the a¢tions of thofe who 
are endued with paflions and affections like our own, that is, 
by human actions. | 


With refpe& to a dramatic poem, his Lordfhip cenfures 
double plots. Anunder-plot in a tragedy has feldom a good 
effect ; becaufe a paffionate piece cannot be too fimple. Vio- 
lent aétions likewife, fuch as murder, ought to be excluded 
from the ftage ; becaufe it roufes the fpectator from a pleaf- 
ing drearn, and, gathering his fenfes about him, he finds alf 
to be a fiction. His reflections on this fubje@ are ingenious, 


and unqueftionably founded in nature. 


. The three unities, form the fubje& of the next chapters 
His Lerdihip admits that unity of action is equally effential to 
epic and dramatic compofitions ; and proceeds to inquire how 
far. the unities of time and place are eflential. He declares 
himéelf fenftble that the drama differs fo far from the epic, as 
to admit different rules: and on this head he facetioufly ral- 
lies Boflu, who, ‘‘ after obferving, that winter is an impro~ 
per feafon for an epic poem, and:night not lefs improper for 
wagedy, admits, however,. that an epic poem may be fpread 
ae 4 ’ through 
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through the whole fummer months, and a tragedy through 
the whole fun-fhine hours of the longeft fummer day.” Art 
this rate, Lord Kaims humouroufly obferves, an Englith tra- 
edy may be longer than a French tragedy; and in Nova 
Zembla, the time of a tragedy and of an epic poem may be 


the fame. 


His Lordfhip, in a comparifon between the Grecian drama 
and our own, very juftly takes notice, that the former is a 
continued reprefentation, ‘without any interruption.—The 
unities of time and place, were, in Greece, a matter of ne- 
ceffity, not of choice. In our drama, by dropping the cho- 
rus, an opportunity is afforded to {plit it into parts or acts, 
which in the reprefentation are diftinguifhed by intervals of 
time ; and’ during thefé intervals, the ftage is totally evacu- 
ated, and the bufinefs fufpended.—To admit an interrup- 
tien, without relaxing from the ftri€t unities of place and 
time, is in-effeé&t to load us with all: the inconveniencies of 
the ancient drama, and at the fame time to withold from us 
its advantages. Therefore, he continues, the only proper 
queftion is, Whether our model de or be not a real improve- 
ment? In the difcuffion of this query, he makes many. acute 
and judicious criticifms on the Grecian and modern drama- 
tifts; and upon the whole concludes in favour of the modern. 
drama. 


The énfuing chapter, which comes in as it were by fur- 
prize, treats of Gardening and Architecture. Gardening, 
he very properly obferves, was at firft an ufeful art. The 
garden of Alcinous, as defcribed by Homer, was, in mo- 
dern language, but a kitchen garden. Architecture has run 
the fame courfe. It continued, many ages, merely an ufe- 
ful art, before it afpired to be clafied with the fine arts. Ar- 
chitecture and gardening therefore muft be confidered, as 
being ufeful arts as’ well as fine arts: and hence arifes that 
difference and wavering of tafte, which is more remarkable 
here than in any art that has but a fingle deftination. 


In the concluding chapter, his Lordfhip enters into a cu- 
rious. difquifition concerning the Standard of Tafe. ‘The 
proverb, he obferves, ‘*’That there is no difputing about 
tafte,” may be admitted fo far as it regards individuals. Nae 
ture, he remarks, in her fcale of pleafures, has been {paring 
of divifions: fhe hath wifely and benevolently filled every di- 
vifion with many pleafures, in order that individuals may be 
contented with their own lot, without envying the happinefs 
efothers. In-our prefent condition, happy it is that the plu- 
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rality are not delicate in their choice. But if we apply thi¢ 
proverb, in general, to every or iy of tafte, the difficulties 
to be encountered are infuperable. Independent altogether 
of experience, men have a fenfe or conviction of a common 
nature or ftandard, not only in their own fpecies, but in 
every {pecies of animals.—T his conviction of a common na- 
ture or ftandard, and of its perfection, is -the foundation of 
morality ; and accounts clearly for the remarkable conception 
we have, of a right and a wrong tafte in morals. It accounts 
not lefs clearly for the conception we have, of a right and a 
wrong tafte in the fine arts. A perfon who rejects objects 
generally agreeable, and delights in objedts generally difa- 
greeable, is condemned as a monfter: we difapprove his tafte 


as bad or wrong; and we have a clear conception that he de- 
viates from the common ftandard. 


Having endeavoured to eftablifh this ftandard, his Lord- 
fhip enquires by what means we fhal} prevent miftaking a 
falfe ftandard for that of nature. He admits, that if we en- 
deavour to afcertain the ftandard of nature from opinion and 
practice, we are betrayed into endlefs perplexities. He 
agrees, that viewing the matter hiftorically, nothing is more 
various than tafte in the fine arts.—The tame contradiétions, 
he allows, occur with refpect to morals. But he folves the 
difficulty, by obferving, that, ‘* In neither can we fafely re- 
ly on a local or tranfitory tafte; but what is the moft univer- 
fal and the moft lafting among polite nations. : 


In this very manner, he continues, a ftandard for morals 
has becn eftablifhed, with a good deal of accuracy ;—The 
ftandard of tafte in the fine arts is not yet brought to fuch 
perfection.— They who are qualified to be judges in the fine 
arts are reduced within a narrow compafs. Many circum- 
ftances are neceflary to form a judge of this fort. There 
muft be a good natural tafte. This tafte muft be improved 
by education, reflection, and experience : it muft be preferv- 
ed alive by a regular courfe of life, by ufing the goods of 
fortune with moderation, and by following the diétates of 
improved nature, which give welcome to every rational plea- 
fure, without deviating into excefs. Laftly, his Lordfhip 
obferves, that by means of the principles that conftitute the 
fenfitive part of our nature, a wonderful uniformity is preferved 
among the emotions and feelings of different individuals; the 


fame object making upon every perfon the fame impreflion; the - 


fame in kind, at leaft, if not in degree. The uniformity of 
tafte, here accounted for, is the very thing that in other words 
is termed the common fonfe of mankind. 
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- As the declared purpofe of thefe volumes is to lay a foun- 
dation for forming a Standard of Tufte, we could with that 
his Lordfhip had been more particular and precife on this 
head ; for, after all that has been faid, the Standard of Tafte 
{till remains extremely vague and unfettled. We are told 
that ic muft be regulated by what is moft univerfal, and the 
moft lafting among polite nations: and, even among futh, 
the judges are reduced within a narrow compafs. If we ap- 
peal to what is moft univerfal among polite nations,. what 
fhall we fay to the cuftom in France, where, ‘+ defpifing the 
modeft e Batis of nature, women of fafhion daub their 
cheeks with a red powder?” In fhort, if we appeal to this 
ftandard, we fhall find a number of prevailing practices 
among the politeft nations, which are totally inconfiftent 
with all ideas of refined Tafte. . 


Perhaps the Standard of Tafte, in the fine Arts at leaft, is 
founded more on authority, cuftoin or fafhion, than on prin- 
ciples of nature. Men readily contract a relith for thofe 
objects and pleafures which accident firft threw in their way. 
We have known the rules of ‘T’afte to undergo fucceffive va- 
riations among the -politeft nations, and yet, at each period, 
the reigning fafhion has been appealed to as the only true 
Standard. Among nations likewile equally polifhed, the 
rules of Tafte are extremely different. A French air is 
grating to an Italian ear; an Italian cantata is grave and infi- 
pid to a fprightly Parifian; and an Engliih tune is the ridi- 
cule of both. The fame may be faid with re{peét to other 
fine arts. Befides what is called the Tafte of a nation, ‘if 
nicely traced to its origin, is perhaps nothing more than the 
caprice of one man, who by means of extraordinary talents 
and capacity, has acquired fuch reputation and influence, as 
to make a peculiarity of his own become by degrees a reign-. 
ing principle. —To tell us that the Standard of ‘Tafte is to be 
found among judges of a good natural tafte, improved by. 
education, &c. is, with deference to his Lordfhip, faying no 
more than that, ** Tafte is to be found among people of 
tafte.” It is explaining the difficulty by the term to be de- 
fined : for we are ftill at a lofs to determine what are the ef- 
fential properties which conftitute what is called Tafte: and 
till they are known, it is in vain to reafon about a common 
ftandard, which, in truth, is much eafier conceived than ex- 
prefled. That men are born with different degrees of fenfi- 
bility, cannot be denied: but the impreffions they receive, 
and their affections and averfions which are desived from thofe 
H 2 impreffions, 
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impreffions, are, for the moft part, perhaps, owing to acci- 
dent. Nay, it fometimes happens, that men of the fame 
natural endowments, with the fame benefit of education, and 
in all refpects equal, as far as human difcernment can judge, 
do neverthelefs differ, with refpect to fubjects of tafte, not 
only from each other, but at iucceffive periods from them- 
felves. 


Therefore, though it cannot, without abfurdity, be con- 
tended, that every man’s tafte is, to himfelf, an ultimate 
ftandard without appeal; and though there are fome circum- 
ftances by which all men will be alike affected, in kind, if 
not in degree, yet when we come to eftablifh an univerfal 
ftandard of Tafte, we are involved in endlefs contradiCtions 
and perplexities: and nothing can bea ftronger proof of the 
intricacy of this inquiry, than that even Lord Kaims has 
not been able to afcertain the ftandard in queftion, in a clear 
and fatisfa€tory manner. 


Neverthelefs, his Lordfhip has given abundant proofs of 
extraordinary talents, and has difplayed a rich and valuable 
fund of acquired knowlege. His very errors, are moftly the 
errors of genius, as we have already obferved, and proceed 
from an over-nice refinement, which, in too many inftances, 
renders his arguments rather fubtle than folid. Impartiality, 
however, obliges us farther to confefs, that his Lordfhip is 
not fo accurate in the divifion of his matter, as might be ex-" 
pected. The chapter concerning Gardening and Architecure, 
which comes in as it were per faltum after the three Univies, 
might certainly have been better arranged, and the whole, 
perhaps, might have been more accurately difpofed. With 
refpeét to the language, we muft obferve, that though it is 
correct and nervous, yet it wants that eafe and harmony 
which feem requifite in fo liberal a difquifition. ‘There is one 
fault, however, which runs throughout thefe volumes, and 
which we are amazed to difcover in a Writer of his Lord- 
fhip’s delicate feeling : we mean that eternal egotifm which 
occurs with no {mall dictatorial pomp, in almoft every para- 


graph. — 


But, with all its defe&ts, this is a moft valuable acceffion 
to the ftock of Literature. And as the authority of Lord 
Kaims will ever be refpected, we thought it incumbent on 
us, to point out the blemifhes in thefe volumes; not merely 
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with a view to find fault, but to warn future Writers, who 
may not be able to attain his Lordfhip’s excellencies, to be 
careful left they fhould copy his imperfections. 

R— a 





Praétical Remarks on the Hydrocele, or watry Rupture, and fome 
other Difeafes of the Tefticle, its Coats, and Veffeb, (tlluft- 
rated with Cafes) being a Supplement to a general Treatife on 
Ruptures, publifoed in the year 1756. By Percivall Pott, 
Senior Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
bound. Hitch. 


HIS experienced Surgeon and accurate writer pre- 
mifes, ‘* That he was prompted to the prefent Trea- 


tife, by an objection made to his former work, viz. that it . 


ought to have comprehended the falfe Hernia as well as the 
true.” 


It is divided into ten fections, the firft of which is employ- 
ed in fhewing the effential diftin€tion between true and fale 
Ruptures, and fpecifying the different kinds of the laft, which 
are named either from their real or imaginary contents, or 
from the alteration made by the difeafe in the natural ftruc- 
ture of the aftected parts. 


That which nurfes call a Wind-rupture, and furgeons a. 


Pneumatocele, Mr. Pott affirms, ** does aot exift in a living 
fubje&t, and is either a true inteftinal Rupture, or a fpecies of 
Hydrocele, from a quantity of water retained in the tunica 
vaginalis, or outer membrane of the tefticle, after its com- 
munication with the belly is clofed, which very commonly 
is the cafe a fhort term after the birth.” 


The fecond fe&tion, in treating of the Hydrocele in gene- 
ral, juftly diftinguifhes between a watry fcrotum (which oft- 
en depends on a hydropic difpofition of the whole habit) from 
a collection of water within the vaginal coat, or fheath of 
the tefticle, which he juftly affirms to be a diforder ftri@tly 
and abfolutely local. Nor is it at all improbable, that the 
want of fo material a diftinétion, may fometimes have occa- 
fioned thofe errors in practice, which he fpecifies. 


The third gives a clear relation of the anatomical ftructure 
of the parts concerned, and a proper deteétion of that too 
general error, which fuppofes the ring, through which the 
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{ permatic vefiels pafs out of the belly, to be a perforation of 
the tranfverfe, and both the oblique mutcles of the belly; 
when in fact they conftantly pafs under the tranfverfe and in- 
ternal oblique, and through the tendinous ring of the external 
Oblique, which alone is perforated. This circumftance our 
author juftly fuppofes necelfary to form a right idea of a true 
Rupture, and, ftill more fo, to accompliih a happy cure of 
it. Another error, into which even M. de Ja Faye, a 
French furgeon has fallen, i.e. fuppoling the cellular inem- 
brane, which envelopes the fpermatic cord, and the vaginal 
coat. of the tefticle, to form one continuous cavity, is alfo 
reclified here by our author; who affirms the former to have 
no diftinét, but many fmall cavities, which have no commu- 
nication with the diftinct and fmall cavity, between that coat 
and the tunica albuginea, the proper and immediate membrane 
of the tefticle. — 


The fourth fection treats of the anafarcous, or watry tu- 
mour of the fcrotum. Three cafes are annexed toit; in the 
firit of which the patient recovered, after a mortification of 
the whole fcrotum and dartos, the telticles being covered by 
a new incarnation, which proved a tolerable fuccedaneum to 
them. In the fecond, the patient died the eleventh day from 
the incifion, with a mortified fcrotum and penis. The third 
is the terrible thouch'not fata! cafe, of one who recovered in 
feveral wecks after the incifion, from a mortification of the 
fcrotum and the integuments of the penis; and it concludes 
with our author’s difapproving large incifions of the fcrotum 
in dropfical cafes; affirming, he never met with the like di- 
fafter from fimple punturcs of this part. 


The fifth fe&tion diftinguifhes the three forts of Hydro- 
cele; the firft being a colleétion of water in the cellular 
membrane, enveloping and connecting the fpermatic veffels ; 
the fecond, an extravafated fluid in the fame coat, but con- 
fined to a fingle cavity or cyft of it; and the third, an accu- 
mulation of water within the vaginal membrane of the tef- 
ti¢le. Three cafes are alfo annexed to this fe€tion. Mr. 
Pott was confulted in the firft, which was a fevere and fin- 
gular one, that had been of five or fix years ftanding. The 
patient died in about fix weeks from the incilion. The fe- 
cond cafe was palliated by acommon fufpenfory bag ; and the 
patient dying of a peripneumony three years after, our author 
found, that what he had miftaken in it for a portion of the 
omentum or cawl, was a collection. of water in the cellular 
membrane of the cord. This very honeft acknowlegement 
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does him great honour, and may be ufeful to other practition- 
ers. The third cafe was perfectly cured. 


Section the fixth treats of the fecond fpecies of Hydrocele, 
mentioned in the preceding one, wiz. the encyfted fort. 
Three hiftories of it are annexed. The fubject of the firft, a 
lad of fixteen years, was perfectly cured, after a third dif- 
charge, and a fecond incifion through the cyft, twelve 
months after the firft. The fecond was a perfeé& cure of the 
encyfted Hydrocele, but not of one of the vaginal coat, with 
which it was combined, and which had been repeatedly emp- 
tied and filled again. ‘The third was a perfect cure of the 
fame fort of Hydrocele, effected by a thorough incifion of the 
cyft, which he calls the radical cure. 


The feventh fection treats of the Hydrocele of the outward 
membrane, or fheath, as it may be called, of the tefticle. 
The radical cure of this is effected, our author fays, by ex 
citing fuch a degree.of inflammation in it, as, after fuppura- 
tion, may efface the fmall cavity between this and the imme- 
diate coat of the tefticle, in confequence of their cohering by 
an incarnation of the fore. ‘The many different ways of ef- 
fecting this are reduced to two in modern practice ; vzz. by 
the cauftic, or by an incifion of the vaginal coat throughout 
its length ; and ot thefe Mr. Pott prefeis the laft, tho’ many 
practiioners decline it. He affirms, however, ** that having 
performed it fcores of times, he never faw the patients life in 
danger, nor that it proved fatal, but twice.” He {pecifies the 
various temperaments and circumftances, which only ought 
to deter a fkilful operator from it. ‘“T'wo hiftories of this dif- 
eafe are prefixed to his account of the operation, both of 
which were radicallv cured by difperfion, or diffipation, as 
he fometimes terms it. One was effected by nature, in con- 
fequence of the firft fit of the gout, in a gentleman of forty- 
five, which confined him to his bed for fix weeks ; and which 
mere decumbiture might probably conduce to his cure. The 
other tumour was of two years growth, which the patient 
had confented to have tapped; but happening to hurt the 
fcrotum by a fall, he altered his mind ; and Mr. Pott having 
recourfe then to fomentation, pultice, &c. the whole tumour 
difappeared in about three weeks, and there has been no re- 
lapfe. He ingenuoufly confefies at the fame time, he was 


never able to fucceed by the fame means in many fubfequent 


attempts. 


The eighth fection treats of the Hematocele, which, he 
fays, is either a tumour of the fcrotum, or of the fpermatic 
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procefs, from extravafated blood. Two kinds of it he fup- 
pofes the effects of a chirurgic operation, chiefly from tapping 
the tumour juft above mentioned. ‘The third he fuppofes to 
be a Rupture of a branch of the fpermatic vein. Of eleven 
inftances of it annexed to this fection, eight were confequen- 
ces of a Hydrocele vaginalis: a ninth was from extravafated 
blood in the membrane of the fpermatic cord. This laft, and 
feven of the former recovered, one dying on the minth day, 
having the fcrotum mortified, and fome {phacelated {pots on 
fome of the inteftines. One of the eight was obliged to fub- 
mit to the extirpation ef one tefticle. The two remaining 
cafes appended to this feétion were not Hematoceles, but 
Hydroceles, combined with the collection of a fluid in the 
fac of a congenial hernia. Both thefe fubjects recovered. 


The ninth fection treats of a Varicocele, or dilatation of the 
veflels of the fcrotum, and of the Circocele, which isa vari- 


cous enlargement of the fpermatic vein. ‘Iwo cafes of this 


Jaft are annexed, (the firft being fcarcely confidered as a dif- 
eafe). from which no fatality enfued, but a very perceivable 
diminution or wafting of the tefticle on the affected fide. 


Section the tenth and laft treats of the Sarcocele, under which 
term this writer comprehends all fchirrofities of the tefticles, 
of whatever fize or duration. He is very diffufe and accurate 
in his difcuffion of this frequently mortal difeafe, through-out 
thirty-two pages. It comprizes twelve cafes. Of thefe the 
three firft recovered perfectly. by caftration. A fourth under- 
went the operation, and died about feven months after, with 


violent pains about the kidneys, fpafmodic affeétions of the | 


breaft, and all the fymptoms of a peripneumony; fhe renal 
gland being found, upon diflection, as big as a large Seville 
orange, and truly fchirrous. ‘The fifth patient died, being 
ftrongly averfe to caftration, and having taken large quanti- 
ties of the extract of hemlock, for a confiderable time, to 
no purpofe ; and at laft entered upon a courfe of the fublimate 
folution, which Mr. Pott thinks contributed to fhorten a ve- 
ry miferable exiftence. ‘The fixth died fome months after 
caftration, not having admitted it early enough. A feyenth 
died eight or nine months after the operation (being difmifled 
well intwo months) of a large cancerous fungus in his groin, 
The eighth died the third day after caftration performed by 
the late Mr. Freke, and, as it feems, without the hearty 
concurrence of all his hofpital colleagues. The ninth cafe 
was a hard tumour, about the middle of the fpermatic pro- 
cels, the tefticle being perfectly found. Some rupture doétor 
thruft 
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thruft a lancet into it; blood only followed, and fuch a can- 
cerous fore enfued, as left no hopes of fucceeding by extir- 
pation. ‘The patient died after languifhing miferably feveral 
months. ‘The tenth patient alfo died at the end of twe 
years, under a {chisrous tefticle, having protefted againft ca- 
{tration, and being indeed no promifing fubject for it. The 
cafe of thé eleventh patient was a large tumour of the tef- 
ticle, of three years ftanding, which, like that of the ninth, 
was plunged into by arupture doétor;: a horrid fungus, with 
greatypain, hemorrhage, &c. were the confequence, which 
{peedily delivered the patient from a torturing exiftence. 
The laft cafe is a fcirrhous tefticle, about which our author 
was confulted, but his advice was not purfued. It really 
feems to have been injudicioufly treated. Caftration does 
not appear to have been propofed, and the patient died foon 
after his arrivalin London. He concludes this treatife, how- 
ever, with giving his judgment, ‘¢ That when the tefticle is 
pofleffed by a true fchirrhus or cancer, it ought to be clearly 
extirpated, or not meddled with at all, by way of opera- 
tion.” ) 


Such is the fubftance of this practical Treatife, containing 
223 pages; of which the chirurgical hiftories mye ninety- 
fix. This may be thought a large proportion by thofe readers 
of the fame profeffion, who are apt to confider the exhibition 
of many cafes as a matter of oftentation and parade : but if we 
recollect the number of the prefent cafes, which either termi- 
nated fatally, or were only palliated, we think candour muft 
acquit Mr. Pott in this refpect. .It is certain indeed, if 
gentlemen largely employed in phyfic or furgery, were to in+ 
dulge a habit of publifhing the greater part of their experi- 
ence, which might naturally prove the moft fuccefsful part. of 
it, doubtlefs it might have an odious, empirical, and fordid 
appearance. But on the other hand, if men of knowlege 
and opportunity will acquaint us with their failures, and 
very poffible errors, as well as with their fuccefles; and pu- 
blifh only fuch cafes, whatever be their event, as are curious 
or fingular, and may very probably be inftructive, fuch com- 
munications would be truly liberal, and muft be founded in 
philanthropy : efpecially if we reflect, that perfons very much 
engaged in practice have the leaft leifure for writing and pub- 
lifhing, in which they cannot employ their time fo lucra- 
tively. From fuch confiderations, we conceive this perform- 
ance is weil entitled to a favourable reception from the pub- 
lic; the large intervals between the hiftories being employed 
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322 Jones’s Effay on the firft 

jn clear and accurate defcriptians of the feveral kinds of this 
diféafé ; in reciting the antient and modern methods of oper- 
ating in them ; and in fome new and practical difcuffions of the 
Author’s own, either in the text or the notes, with frequent 
references to the beft writers in furgery. His preface affects 
to difclaim any pretenfion to elegant writing: this might as 
swell have been omitted, fince fome may fuppofe it a bait fora 
compliment; for as his expreflion is’ very generally correét, 
and always proper and perf{picuous, it feems to imply-as much 
elegance as his fubject would pertinentiy admit of. 





An Effay on the firft Principles of Natural Philofophy: Wherein 

- the Ufe of natural Means, or fecond Caufes, in the Oeconomy 
of the material World is demonftrated from Reafon, Experi- 
ments of various Kinds, and the Teftimony of Antiquity. Il- 
infirated with Copper-plates. By the Rev. William Jones, 
fate of Univerfity College in Oxford; and Author of the 
Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity*. 4to. gs. fewed. Ri- 
vington. 


HERE is nothing prejudices the candid Reader fo 

much againft the character and pretenfions of a Writer, 
as his arrogance, in prefuming on his own judgment, while 
he is petulantly treating with contempt the authority of others. 
‘The Author of the work before us is often culpable in this 
particular, 


His Effay is divided into four books. In the fir&, he treats 
of the mechanifm of Nature in general, and combats the 
Newtonian doétrine of a Vacuum, and the vis inertia of mat- 
ter. ‘There are in this book many fhrewd and very juft ob- 
fervations on the mathematical principles of Natural Philo- 
fophy, and on the infufficiency of fome geometrical argu- 
ments, made ufe of to'afcertain the nature of phyfical ele- 
ments. ‘They would have had more weight, however, had 


our Author given us a better proof of the fufficiency of phy- 
fical reafoning. | 


In the fecond book, heconfiders Attraction and Gravity at? 
Jarge; and expofes the inaccurate and contradjftory manner 
jn which the Newtonians, and even Sir Ifaac Newton him- 
felf, have fpoken of thefe principles. ‘The fame objeétions, 


* See Review, vol. XVII. page 284. 
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however, have been often made, and the juftice of them ad- 
mitted, fo far as they ferve to fhew the want of logical pre- 
cifion in the phyfical terms and expreflions of geometrical 
Writers. It is very obvious, neverthelefs, that they have 
been always very well underftood; and that, whether they 
{poke of attraction as a caufe or as an effect, it never affecied 


the truth of any argument. they made ufe of to illuftrate 
any demonftration founded on that principle. 


The contempt, indeed, is juft, which our Author fhews 
for the prefumptuous conduct of, what he calls, mere Englifh 
Mathematicians, who declare it as their opinion, that ** ne- 
ver a Philofopher before Newton ever took the method that 
he did; that it is a mere joke to talk of a new philofophy 
and that in thefe unhappy days of ignorance and avarice, 
Minerva has given place to Plut:, [meaning Plutus].” * 
We agree, with Mr. Jones, that, however {killed fuch Wri- 
ters as thefe may be in the theory, or expert in the practice, 
of mechanics, yet, when they take upon them magifterially 
to decide upon philofophy in general, they fhould’be checked 
with a xe /utor ultra crepidam. Our Author cannot fuppofe, 
however, that all Newtonians are of this ftamp. Mr. Macs 
Jaurin conf-fles that Geometry can be of little ufe in natural 
philofophy, till data are collected to build upon: now it can- 
not be tuppofed he conceived the data themfelves were to be 
collected by Geometry. Newton alfo, when he talks of at- 
traction as a phyfical principle, exprefles himfelf in very plain 
terms concerning his opinion of its being a mechanical effed. 
It is not improbable that, in the latter part of his life at Jeaft, 
he entertained fome fuch notion too of the wis inertia, and 
other general properties of paipable bodies, notwithftanding 
what he has laid down in his Regule Philofophandi. The de- 
fign of this eminent Philofopher was, to give a mechanical 
explication of the greater phenomena of Nature; deduced, 
on mathematical principles, from fome certain and indifput- 
able phyfical data. It was therefore neceffary for him to be- 
gin fomewhere, and to aflume fuch data as could be experi- 
mentally demonftrated to exift. In the vague and flutuating 
{tate in which he found the fyftems of Natural Philofophy, 
he might be very juftly afraid of bewildering himfelf and fol- 
lowers, by recurring to elements too profound and far-fetch- 
ed. Indeed, notwithftanding this precaution, he was at firft 


* A paffage quoted from the preface to the ingenious Mr. Emer- 
fon s treatife on Mechanics; on which we fhall only obferve, non om- 
Kia pofiumus onnes. 
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124 -Jones’s Effay on the firft 
loudly attacked in the general outcry againft adopting occult 
caufes. The laws of Nature, therefore, as laid down by Sir 
Ifaac, fhould be rather confidered as the elements of a fci- 
ence than as the elements of things. It is no impeachment 
of the truth of his fyftem, that his firft principle is not cor- 
refpondent with the firft phyfical caufe. ‘The firft element in 
a fyftem of philofophy may accord with the fecond, third, 
fourth, or the four hundredth in the fyftem of nature. Till 
we arrive at fomething univerfal, we muft confider what is 
general as fuch. It would be abfurd, however, to deny what 
is general to be falfe, merely becaufe it is not univerfal. 


It was fufficient for Sir Ifaac Néwton, that the data he af- 
fumed were confirmed by phyfical experiment, whether they 
are merely phyfical caufes or mechanical effects, is the 
bufinefs of future enquirers to determine ; nor doth the in- 
fufficiency of the Newtonian fyftem to determine this, at.all 
affect its own truth or importance. Inftead, therefore, of 
endeavouring to difprove, as our Author has attempted, the 
dogtrine of attra€tion, and the theory of central forces, he 
had better have endeavoured to illuftrate and confirm both, 
a priori; by deducing them mathematically from more gene- 
ral laws. It would have been taking a ftep toward the real 
improvement of natural knowlege, to have given a geome- 
trical explication of the mechanical caufe of gravitation, the 
revolutions of the planets, and the cohefion of the parts of 
bodies; whereas, in what our Author has here done, he 
has impotently cavilled at notorious truths; as if a new fyf- 
tem of philofophy mutt neceflarily be made to overturn the 
Newtonian * ? 


We readily agree, with Mr. Jones, that Geometricians, 
in general, have reafoned very weakly in matters merely phy- 
fical. We will not fcruple to fay, Sir Ifaac Newton himfelf 
has done fo on feveral occafions; fo weakly, indeed, that it 
is for this reafon we cannot help thinking, he muft have been 
fenfible how inconclufive and fuperficial {uch arguments were : 
nay, he tacitly confefles as much by frequently giving up the 
point, as.not the immediate object of his purfuit. 


* Taking Mr. Emerfon’s words, as above quoted, in this fenfe, it 
is, indeed, a joke to talk of a new phil fophy. A new fyftem may 
difprove fome conjectures concerning the data on which the New- 
tonian fyftem is founded; but if it does not tend to confirm the bafis 
icfelf, as well as all the material parts of the fuperftructure, we may 
declare before-hand, it mutt be falfe, 
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Our Author has, we confefs, pointed out fome remarkable 


defeéts.of this kind, in the Advocates for the Newtonian fyf 
tem: there is nothing more common, however, in {cientific 
difquifitions, than for Writers to fhew fome acutenefs, in de- 
tecting the miftakes and overfights of their predeceflors, and 
yet to run themfelves into blunders equally abfurd and ridi- 
culous. How far Mr. Jones is more correét and precife, in 
phyfical argument, than the Geometricians he cenfures, our 
Readers may judge from the following inftance. 


In {peaking of Fire, the agent he makes choice of to explain 
the mechanifm of Nature, he affects to ridicule a famous 
query of Sir Ifaac Newton’s on that head. “* He afks, (fays 
Mr. Jones) Is not fire a body heated fo hot as to emit light 
copioufly ? for what elfe is a red-hot iron than fire? Let us 
an{wer this (continues our Author) by putting a like quef- 
tion concerning the element of Water. Is not water a body 
wetted fo much, as to wet every thing elfe copioufly? for 
what elfe is a wet fponge than water? In this latter ex- 
ample every perfon will allow the fponge to be a diftinct body 
from the water, containing that element inits vacuities. Now 
fire is as truly an object of fenfe as water; and hath as many 
properties to diftinguifh it as a fluid.” 


Specious as this plea may appear to fome at firft view, he 
muft be a very fuperficial Reafoner who does not fee its fal- 
lacy ona fecond. Fire, he fays, is as truly an objec of 
fenfe as water. Surely it is not fo in the cafe he exemplifies ! 
The water may befqueezed out of the {ponge into a bowl or 
bafon; and will thus evidently appear to have an exiftence in- 
dependent of the fponge or any other body. Can our Author 
do the fame with the fire? which way will he fhew the fire 
to be as truly an object.of fenfe, and to exift independent of 
the iron or fome other body? We'can take a piece of cold 
iron, and, without letting it approach any warm body, can 
even in a cold, dark room, by mere hammering, ‘make it 
red hot; even fo hot, that it fhall warm and: enlighten the 
furrounding atmofphere. By what. mechanic operation can 
our Author. take an. empty fponge, and, in a.dry room, with- 
out letting it approach any humid body, fill it with water ? 
Water is evidently a bady, fire is not.. He may quote Dr. 
Alexander. Stuart, or whom:he pleafes, to prove that ‘¢ fire is 
a fluid, vifible and obvious to the touch,” we fhall, for. our 
part, never be afraid of burning our fingers with it, unlefs 
it come in the fhape of fome material body. 
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As to the exiftence of an Ether, or an elaftic fluid, con- 
ducive to thofe effects exemplified by Dr. Shaw and other 
Chemifts, we conceive ic inconteftibly proved; but we mutt 
join againft our Author, in the opinion of Meflrs. Hoadly 
and Wilfon, that it is improper to call this fire: we hold alfo 
the argument thefe Gentlemen made ufe of, and which Mr, 
Jones treats as fallacious, to be very logical and fatisfactory. 
Indeed, we may fafely range ourfelves with them, on the fide 
of Sir Ifaac Newton, and boldly defy all the Chemifts and 
Electricians in the world, to bring one good proof, that pure 
elementary fire is any thing more than motion in the above- 


mentioned AEther; or that palpable or culinery fire is any 


thing diftin& from, and independent of, gravitating bodies. 


The doétrine inculcated by the paflage above quoted from 
Sir Ifaac Newton’s Optics, of fire being only the violent mo- 
tion of the agitated parts of bodies, has been greatly contro- 
verted. Nothing, however, can be more inconclufive than 
the experiments made ufe of by Boerhaave and others, to 
prove the materiality of fire; nor can any thing be more ab- 
furd than for a man, contending for the mechanical folution 
of natural phenomena, to adopt fo vague and unintelligible a 
principle as that of fire. 


In the third book, our Author recurs to the doétrine of 2 
Vacuum, as exifting in the heavens, and between the parts of 
bodies ; the truth of which he denies; entering into an ex- 
perimental enquiry concerning the phyfical caufes of cohefion 
and repulfion. Inthe firft chapter of this book, he fhews, very 
fatisfactorily, the infufficiency of fome reafons that have been 
given, in fupport of the opinion of a vacuum between the 
heavenly bodies; particularly that of Sir Ifaac Newton, 
drawn from the dire&tion of the tails of comets; which is 
plainly a paralogifm. We think him very deficient, however, 
in eftablifhing his plenum; nor do we judge the authority of 
either Virgil or Plato of any great weight in phyfics. In 
fhort, after all we have faid againft our Author’s notions of 
fire, we can hasdly find out what he himfelf means, when he 
comes to make ufe of it. ‘* Lufe the term fre, 7. he, in 
its largeft fenfe, either for fire, light, or zther. e may, 
indeed, call it by any of thefe names, becaufe the fame fluid 
muft be underftood by every one of them: though, if we were 
to ftand upon ftrictnefs and propriety of expreffion*, it would 


* And why not ftand upon ftrigtnefs and propriety? Is there any 
fubje€t, in treating which they are more neceflary? Clear expref- 
fions will naturally follow clear ideas. 
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be rieceflary, on fome occafions, to ufe the firft of thefe ; on 
others only the fecond or third.” When this fluid is cold 
and invifible, he fays, he would call it ether: when it be- 
comes lucid, it is to be called light; and when it gives heat, 
it is fre. That is, he would call cold fire ether; luminous 
fire, light; and hot fire, fimply fire+. Luminous and hot, 
indeed, are epithets applicable to fire; but to Sea fire is 
4 very new and extraordinary term in phyfics ! ° o is there 
that will be very ready to credit our Author, or will not at 
leaft think he fadly miftakes himfelf, when he tells us, as he 
does in the very fame page, that ‘* the employment moft 
agreeable to him, is to fearch after ¢hings, and try to render 
them intelligible ¢” 


In the fourth and laft book we have an entertaining collec- 
tion of obfervations, chiefly from the antients, relative to the 
fyftem of nature. As this Writer, however, from: the be- 
ginning of his work pays fo little regard to the authority of 
Sir Ifaac Newton, the oracle of mathematical Readers, he 
cannot expect they will pay much to the dogmatical opinions 
of the Philofophers which he has here collected together. 


+ Our Author, and perhaps fome of his Readers, may underftand 


what he means, by telling us not to imagine heat and cold to be things 
different in their nature, and that it is the fame element, fre, that 
boils water and freezes it: but furely this is not the accurate language 


of a Philofopher! 
K-n-k 





Rural Poems: Tranflated from the original German of M. Gef- 
ner. Small 8vo, 2s. Becket and Co. | 


S thefe performances are not conceived in poetic num- 

bers in the original, we fee no reafon why they 
fhould be called Poems. Poetical imagery without the cer- 
tain diftinétions of meafure, can no more entitle any work to 
the appellation of a poem, than a number of features, fcat- 
tered without order or compofition, can be called a ‘pic- 
ture, Neither, in our opinion, can the Author of fuch pieces 
have any more right to the title of a Poet, than the Defigner 
of fuch features hath to the character of.a Painter. As the 
one has afforded us no proof that he underftands the propor- 
tions of compofition, neither has the other given us reafon 
to believe, that he knows any thing of the-+harmony of num- 
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bers; yet thefe are eflential properties of their refpective 
arts. 


To tafte thefe rural and paftoral compofitions, it is necef= 

to refer to the manners of the Golden Age, for adopting 

which, rather than thofe of modern times, the Author has 
given us the following fatisfactory reafons, in his preface. 


¢¢ It is the peculiar privilege of paftoral to recur to the firft 
ages of mankind; and hence it receives great advantage; as 
by that means’ the fcenes acquire a degree of probability, 
which they would not carry with them, if fuppofed to exift 
in modern times ; wherein the unhappy Peafant, fubjected to 
the hardeft labour, im order to procure for his Prince, or the 
inhabitants of large cities, a fuperfluous abundance, groans, 
himfelf, under the weight of mifery and oppreffion ; and is 
thereby rendered mean, cunning, and brutal. Not that [ 
pretend. a Poet, who amufes himfelf in this kind of writing, 
may not {trike into fome new paths, and difcover new beau- 
ties, in obferving the manners and fentiments of our modern 
Peafants. But it requires-the niceft tafte to be able to dif- 
tinguifh and to polifhthem, without entirely divefting them of 
their character of rufticity.” 


Weare entirely of Mr. Gefner’s opinion, that paftoral poe- 
fhould always refer to that zra of fimplicity which we call 
the Golden Age, and can by no means approve the Chanj/ons 
des Bergers fur les Rivages du Loire, nor the Shepherd’s Boy 
finging his polifhed lay on the banks of the Thames. 


The Author of thefe paftoral Effays tells us alfo in his pre- 
face, that he took Theocritus for his model; and we agree 


with him in the following charaCter which he has given us of 
that Poet. » | 


<¢ | have always efteemed Theocritus as the beft model in 
this kind of writing; this Poet having exprefled, with the 
greateft. exactnefs, the ingenuous fimplicity of paftoral fenti- 
ments and manners. His Idyllions-contain a great deal mare 
than mere rofes and lillies. His defcriptions are not the vague 
effect of an imagination confined to the moft obvious and 
comimon objects. ‘They appear to be always copied imme- 
diately from Nature, the marks. of whofe amiable fimplicity 
they bear. He has given his Shepherds the higheft degree of 
innocent fincerity, making their lips ever exprefs the honeft 
dictates of their hearts. The poetical ornaments of their 
converfation are, all of them, taken from their rural occu- 
re pations, 
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patidns, of from fcenes of nature very little enibellifhed by 
art. They have nothing of an epigrammatic turn, or {fcho- 
laftic affectation of period. Theocritus poflefled the difficult 
art of giving his verfes that amiable eafe and negligence which 
fhould characterize the infant ftate of poetry. He knew 
how to give his poems an agreeable air of innocence, adapt- 
ed to thofe early ages, wherein the ingenuous fentiments of 
the heart affifted to warm the imagination, already excited 
by the moft oe fcenes of nature. It muft be confef- 
fed, indeed, that the fimplicity of manners prevailing in his 
own times, and the efteem in which agriculture was ftill held, 
facilitated his endeavours herein. The turn for epigram and 
quaintnefs of phrafe had not made any way, nor had good 
fenfe, and a tafte for the truly beautiful, as yet given place 
to wit.” : 


We have quoted this charaéter of Theoctitus, becaufe it - 


accdunts extremely well for that fimplicity we find in his 
writings. But whatever fimplicity we may allow the age of 
Theocritus, it is pretty evident that he chofe to introduce, in 
his paftorals, Shepherds of formertimes. His mention of the 
Sybarites, Id. 5. and of Mylo’s carrying off a Herdfman in 
the fourth Idyllion, is a proof of this. "Theocritus was con- 
temporary with Ptolemy Philadelphus, and wrote about A. a. 
c. 260, and we find that Milo with a hundred thoufand Cro- 
tonians, overcame three hundred thioufand Sybarites, and de- 
ftroyed their town; A. A. C. 509. : 


How well Mr. Gefner has followed his original, and how 
fuccefsfully he has accommodated thefe Eflays to the zra of 
ancient fimplicity,; we muft rdw eriquire; 


The fecond Efiay, entitled Milo, muft be allowed to be a 
very happy imitation of Theocritus; both in ftyle and fenti- 
ment. As it is tranflated entirely in a kind of blank verfe, 
and is not, like moft of the others; 4 miixture of verfe and 
profe, we fhall quote it at large. 


O Thou, wlio lovelier art than dewy morn, 
How bright thy fine black-eyes! thy nut-brown locks, 
Adorn’d with flowers, and {porting with the wind! 
How lovely {weet thy rofy {miling lips ! 
But {weetet far when rais'd thy voice to fing. 
I héard thee, Chloe, but the other day, 
Tranfported heard theé, fitting by the {pring, 
Between thofe brancliing oaks; difpleas’d I chid 
The feather'd fongfters and the bubbling ftream 
That mix’d their founds with thy enchanting lays. 


Rev. Aug. 1762. I Full 
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Full nineteen harvefts, Chloe, have I feen; 
My cheeks are ruddy, and my face is fair: 
The Shepherds all are hufh d whene’er my fongs 
In th’ echoing vale are heard ; and not a flute 
Is better tun’d to Chloe’s voice than mine. 


Give me thy heart, fair Chloe, for ’tis {weet 
Befide this hill, within my grot, to dwell: 
See how the dark-green ivy, creeping on, 
Spreads its thick net-work o’er the floping rock, | 
Whole top with briars aid prickly hawthorn’s crown’d, 


Hung with foft fkins is my convenient grot, 

And round its entrance have I planted vines, 

That {preading fhade me from the noon-day fun. 

See how the foaming wave defcends the rock, 

Watering the crefles, flowers, and benty grafs, 

As on it flows into the lake below, 

O’er-hung by willows, and thick-grown with reeds, 

By filent moonfhine here the fportrve nymphs 

Dance to my flute, while fkipping fauns around, 

Clapping their clattering caftanets, keep time. 

See how the hazles, forming alleys green, sb 

In flender ftems furround my ‘fhaded cot! 

How the ripe black-berries, with their eloffy hue, 

Mixt with the lively red of {weet-briar plow. 

Sée how theapple-trees, ftuck round with vines, 

Bend down with fruit. Thefe, Chloe, all are mine: 
~ "Thefe all the heart can wifh. But ah! fair Maid, 

Should’ft thou not love me, what a difmal gloom 

Would overfpread this now-enchanting fcene! | 

Take thefe then, Chloe, and give me thy heart. 

Here on the tufted grafs we'll ft us down, 

And fee the wild goats climb the fteep above, 

While theep and heifers tamely graze below. 

Here at a diftance will we view the fea; 

On whofe bright furface playful tritons fport, 

And Phcebus lights from his defcending car. 

Here will we fing, the rude rocks echoing round, 

And nymphs and fatyrs Hiftening to our ftrains. 


Thus Milo fung, the Shepherd of the Grot, 
While Chloe heard him from the green wood fliade, 
Smiling fhe came, and took the Shepherd’s hand. 
Milo, the faid, dear Shepherd of the Grot, 
I love thee more than ewes the three-leav’d grafs, | 
Better than /nging birds their morning /ozg, 
Lead me into thy grot 
For fweet thy kifs as honey to my lip:, 
Lefs {weet the rivulet’s murmur to mine ear, 
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This is not only a general imitation of the ftyl¢ and fenti- 
ment of the Greek Paftoral Poet, but feveral of his particu- 
lar beauties are as clofely copied by our Author as they were 
by Virgil. This will appear by comparing the following 
paflages. 


Hang with foft fkins is my convenient grot, 
And round its entrance have I planted vines, 
That fpreading fhade me from the noon-day fun. 
Sce how the foaming wave deftends the rock, 


Esls Se pack wap wdwp Yoxpor cies” ev de reverent 
Acuxdy ex daparas xara dipugila ae. 
Twdk Sepevs Ppwryorlos syw loocoy peredasvy ——m 
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How the ripe blackberries, with their gloffy hue, 
Mixt with the lively red of {weet briar, glow! 


See how the apple trees ftuck round with vines 
Bend down with fruit! 


ONras py Tap Toes Mapes WAsvpaics D: pe rce 
AaVirews apive xvAwdelo® Tord exexvelo 
Osmanss Spee vArcics xeblece sSotles erardee 








—— — —— But ah! fair Maid, 
Shouldft thou not love me, what a difmal gloorh 
Would overfpread this now exchanting fcene! 
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Here on the tufted grafé we'll fit us down; 
And fee the wild goats climb the fteep above. 
While fheep and heifers tamely graze below, 
Here at a diftance will we view the fea. 


> « ~ ~ ~ea? >. 
ADA vole Wile Tao TOR cryeees ew Tey 
Lvvope PAA Erogur, Tay LixtAray io cAcee Idyl. 8. 


The clofe imitation of the laft quoted beautiful paflage, is 

a ftriking teftimony of the Author’s good tafte; but jit is a 
proof alfo, among many others, that he has affected.orna- 
ment much more than his.original. ‘The Sicilian Poet fays 
fimply, ‘* but to fit under this rock and fing, with thee, my 
girl, in my arms; with a profpect of my fheep feeding toge- 
ther, and of the fea of Sicily.”—-His German Imitator is not 
content with giving his Shepherd merely a profpect of the fea, 
but adds the fporting tritons and the fetting fun. Theocti- 
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tus has a ftream, avine, and an apple tree bending with fruit 
‘near his cottage. Gefner has the fame ; but his ftream foams 
over arock, waters the creffes and flowers in its courfe, and 
at laft falls into.a lake, whofe fides are over-hung with wil- 
lows ; his vine forms a fhade to defend him from the noon- 
day fun; arid his apple tree is ftuck round with vines. 


Imagery is the very foul of poetry, but it may be too complex 
and ornate. When images are multiplied, every particular 
object lofes the effeé& it would have had when confidered fim- 
ply. Our modern Poets feem to be unapprized of this truth ; 
feeing they are at fo much pains to croud their works with 
ornament. 


Mr. Gefner profefles to adapt his paftoral Effays to the 
Golden Age; but he has fometimes introduced objeéts un- 
known, and fentiments ill accommodated, to that .era. 
Thus, in the paftoral we have quoted, fatyrs are introduced, 
<¢ clapping their clattering caftanets ;” which, however well 
the found may be adapted to the fentiment in the Englifh tran- 
flation, we muft not pafs over without cenfure; the caftanet 
being an inftrument peculiar to the German dance, and alto- 
gether unknown to the Golden Age. 


The reward which Thyrfis offers Myrtillis for his fong, is 
a Dutch toy of a very curious conftruction. ‘* Come Myr- 
tillis, as the folitude of the night, and awfu/ brightne(s of the 
moon to folemn fongs invite us, hear my propofal. This 
fine earthen lamp, fo curioufly conftructed, will I give thee. 
My father made it in a dragon’s form, with wings and feet ; 
in its opén mouth the lighted candle burns; while, fée its 
tail turned up, is twifted round to form a handle. This will 
I give thee, if the moving tale of Daphnis and Chloe thou 
wilt fing.” 


In this tale Chloe is reprefented ftanding on the bank of 
a river, 


Impatient for th’ arrival of the boat, 
In which her Daphnis fhould have crofs’d the flood. 


This blunder is near akin to that of the picture, in which 
Abraham is prefenting a piftol at Ifaac, for it is well known 
that in the Golden Age boats were not in being. 


Nondum 
In liquidas Pinus defcenderat Undas, Cvip. 








In the Soliloquy of old Palemon there are fome fine ftrokes 
of fancy, and beautiful figures of expreflion. ** When I re- 
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view the paft fcenes of my life, (fays he) I feem to have 
lived a long, long fummer’s day; my gloomy moments, but 
as tranfient fhowers, that chear the plants, and fertilize the 
plains.” It is the beauty of comparative imagery, to admit 
a variety of fimilar circumftances. Had Palemon compared 
his life to a fummer’s day, only cn account of its length, the 
image would have had nothing ftriking in it; but when he 
puriues the chain of fimilitude, and adds, that his gloomy 
moments had been like thofe tranfient fhowers that chear the 
plants, and fertilize the plains, implying, in that image, the 
moral utility of affliction, the comparifon then becomes ex- 
tremely ftriking and beautiful. 


When the aged Shepherd mentions how long his wife 
Myrta had been dead, he thus happily exprefles himfelf : 
<¢ ‘'welve times the Spring hath ftrewn thy grave with flow- 
ers.” The beauty of the expreffion confifts in this, that what 
at the firft glance appeared to be fiction, is, upon reflection, 
difcovered to be truth. When fimple imagery can affume a 
metaphorical air, without lofing any thing of its original 
propriety, it has always a happy effect. 


It is feldom, however, that this felicity of expreffion can 
be hit upon; for as there are no rules to direét us in the fearch 
of it, it mutt be merely the refult of chance and accident. 


None of thefe rural Effays has afforded us more pleafure 
than that entitled Lycas, or the Invention of Gardens. No- 
thing can be more fimple than the thought, or more poetical 
than the expreffion. 


“¢ Shut up at home by the rude Winter’s cold, and ftormy 
winds that whirl the flakes of fnow in furious blafts; my ac- 
tive fancy fhall from memory draw the lively images of flowe- 
ry May, of fultry Summer, or the beauteous fcenes of golden 
Autumn. From the beft I'll chufe, and thence for Daphne 
will compofe a fong. ‘Thus for his Miftrefs doth the Shep- 
herd chufe the choiceft flowers, to form a chaplet to adorn 
her hair. O, may. I pleafe my Daphne, as I fing, how, 
when the world was young, a Shepherd Swain invented 
Gardens. | 


“¢ This is the fpot the Shepherd Lycas faid, beneath this 
elm at yefter fetting-fun, the charming Chloe gave me firft a 
kifs. Here didft thou ftand, fair Chloe, when, emboldened 
by afigh, I threw my arms around thy lovely waift; mean- 
while my fluttering heart, my tearful eyes, the broken ac- 
cents fsom my ftammering tongue, all {poke my love, Then 
I3 dropt 
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dropt the fheephook from my trembling hand, whilft thou 
reclining on my troubled breaft, in broken accents told me 
thou didft love. O Lycas! faidft thou, Lycas! I——I love 
thee ! witnefs ye peaceful groves and folitary fountains ; for 
oft you have heard the foft complaints I made; and you, ye 
flowers that I have bedewed with tears. O Chloe! how 
enraptured is thy fwain! yes, love’s a blefling words cannot 
exprefs. This fpot be confecrated then to love. I'll plant 

oung rofe trees round about this elm. Around its trunk 
the fcammony fhall grow, adorned with flowers of purple- 
{potted white, Here I will gather all the fweets of {pring ; 
the piony and lily here fhall blow, I'll go and cull in meads 
and yerdant fields the purple violet, and fweet-fcented pink, 
and all the fweetelt fhrubs and plants that grow. Of thefe 
T’ll form a little grove of flowers, breathing perfumes ; and 
yound it will I turn the nighbouring ftream, to form an Ifle, 
to which a fence of thorns I'll raife befide, to keep the goats 
and fheep from browzing here, 


“¢ Come then ye plaintive turtles, hither come, who live in 
Jove, and coo beneath my elm, Hither ye little birds, too, 
come -away, and count your mates beneath the rofe-tree’s 
thorn. And yau, ye vagrant butterflies, fo gay, here fport 
on beds of flowers, embrace, and vent your tranfports. 


“© Then fhall the fhepherd, as he pailes by, and fcents 
the fweet perfumes that fill the air, cry out, ‘* What goddefs 
** claims this confecrated place? Is it to Venus facred? or 
$* hath Diana decked it out fo fine, to flumber here when 
6° wearied with the chace?”. 


In the above piece Mr. Gefner has made near approaches to 
the beautiful fimplicity of Theocritus. The invention of 
gardens, a fubjest which we do not remember to have fecn 
treated before, is accounted for very naturally; and the 
jmages of paftoral loye and innocence are sae conceived, 
‘The author has made the invention of the lyre, and of finging, 
the fubject of another of thefe efflays, The firft hint for the 
Tyre he obferves, with more than poetical probability, was 
caught from the twang of a bowftring, and the art of finging 
was firft deriyed from. the imitation of birds. Both thefe 
events are very poetically mtroduced, and love and innocent 
enthufiafm are made the principal agents, 


We doubt not that this little account of thefe juvenile 
performances of Mr. Gefner will excite in our readers a cu- 
riofity to fee the whole, Of the tranflation we have likewife 


given fufficient {pecimens, 
Lid. Orcafonal 
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Occafional thoughts on the fludy and cbara@er of ¢laffical authors, 
on the courfe literature, and the prefent plan of a learned edu- 
cation with fome incidental compgrifons between Homer and 
Offian, 8yo. 2s. Richardfon. 


‘HE author of thefe thoughts is a literary fceptic of the 
fame ftamp with the author of the Reflections on learn- 

ing, but his feepticifm 1s of a lefs dangerous tendency. ‘He 
combats received opinions with the eagernefs of Baker, but 
with unequal force. He is always wordy, but feldom clear. 


Sometimes, however, his opinions are well founded. The 
infufficiency of that fyftem of education which is followed in 
our {chools muft be obvious to all wha have got-clear of pe- 
dantic prejudices. . 


There is fomething, likewife, in his obferyations on an 
age of ornament. ‘Then, fays he, ‘* the aim of every one 
will be rather to exhibit the little he knows with fhew and 
oftentation, than to examine into the principles on which 
it is founded. For this purpofe the grand object of his at- 
tention will be language. ‘The men of learning, at fuch a 
time, will be, ftrictly fpeaking, men of Letters; inftead of 
laying in a ftock of ufeful knowledge, they will fill the 
ftorehoufes of fcience with nothing but idioms and phrafes ; 
and.in working upon thefe flimfy materials, will the chief in- 
genuity of thefe artifts be fhewn. Words will be derived 
from words, and books will be made from books—Men will 
write upon Homer and Ariftotle; but they will not write 
nor think upon nature, It is here then that we may expect 
to be entertained with every trick which can be played with 
words—we {hall fee them cut and moulded into a thoufand 
different fhapes, exhibiting to our view a hatchet or a hand - 
faw, an egg or a pyramid. And this not by any intrinfic 
meaning, but in plain outward form; as if people thought 
this was the only way in which a combination of letters 
could poffibly reprefent a material object.” 


“¢ In fa&t, whatever reference to real exiftence the firft in- 
ventors of letters or characters might have, and whatever 


refemblance to natural objects the fymbols they devifed might . 


bear, fo as to be.an eafy means of bringing the appearance of 
things to our view, inftead of things themfelves; this in time 
gradually wears off, and as language is refined, words ceafe 
to be regarded as the reprefentatives of things. and are fo far 
from carrying the mind on to any farther contemplation, that 
they rather inyite it to ftop at them alone; forming, as it 
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were, a fpecious kind of fkreen between us and nature ; which 
we muft either throw down, or turn our eyes fome other way, 
if we would obtain a true view of things. And the more 
exquifite the painting on this fkreen appears, the more it will 
attract our regard, and the lefs likely fhall we be to divorce 
ourfelves from it to look on the rougher and lefs polifhed face 
of nature. They too whofe bufinefs it is to beautify this 
{plendid piece of patchwork; to di/pofe their gaudy purple 
colouring in the moft ftriking point of view ; muft be fo in- 
tirely taken up with this employment, that it is not to be fup- 
pofed, they can have much opportunity, if they had incli- 
nation, to beftow their attention on more ufeful purpofes.” 


The author, whether he'might intend it or not, has given 
us an inftance in the above paflage of that kind of writing 
which he condemns. What a multitude of words has he 
employed to tell us that too much ornament makes us lofe 


fight of nature ! 
There is fome humour in the following paragraph, and 


poffibly there may be alfo in it fome truth. 


“¢T have often amufed myfelf with confidering the won- 
derful analogy which I am confident might be difcovered to 
obtain in thefe matters ; fo that the fame age which gives into 
ornament in drefs and architeéture; which tortures nature 
into quaint fhapes in their gardens ; fhould uniformly be found 
to play the fame pranks with their food, both of body and 
mind: and I have not the leaft doubt with myfelf, but that 
fyllogifms and mince-pies, predicaments and folomon gundy, 
‘forced meat and /chool-divinity would appear, on due inquiry, 
to be exactly cozyal.” : 


As moft of thefe occafional thoughts feem to depreciate the 
ancient claflic writers, and were ultimately intended, as we 
fhall foon have occafion to obferve, to raife ane name on the 
ruins of another, we fhall confider thofe arguments that more 
immediately tend to that purpofe. The following obferva- 
tions on the defects of ancient languages muft not pafs yn- 
cenfured, © : et, 


<¢ Whoever examines them with any accuracy will find 
that all ancient languages are extremely defective in this re- 
ipect, that their words are only figns of very general and in- 
derminate ideas. In Hebrew this perhaps might be extended 
even to verbs and nouns; but in Greek and Latin it is ob- 
fervable chiefly in epithets, or the names of qualities. On 
this account ancient poefy, and indeed all other ancient 
) writings 
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writings whatever (if we except only a few trifling diftinG@ions 
in logic) are and neceflarily muft be conveyed in very in- 
diftin& and indefinite terms: fo that the fize and fhape of 
any object, or at leaft its peculiar marks and features muft in 
all fuch defcriptions be fet before us in a very vague and 
confufed manner. Their writing like their painting at fuch 
times, is either all of one colour with only fome general 
variations of white and black, light and fhade; or the colours 
and figures, through a want of accuracy, run into each other, 
and are fo blended together, that all diftinc&tion of the dif- 
ferent parts and bounds is entirely loft. 


“‘ This neceflary imperfeCtion, though it may not be fo 
fenfibly felt in the fubiime, to which it is not perhaps altogether 
unfuitable, in all the fofter fpecies of poetry, where a more 
delicate penciling is required, where certain minute ftrokes 
and touches are the leading charaéters, muft be an effential 
lofs.” 


The author would have done well to inform us to what era 
he would have thefe obfervations on the defects of ancient Jan- 
guages confined. If he would impute them to the c/affical ages, 
he muft, notwithftanding his pretenfions to the contrary, have 
a very fuperficial knowledge of the expreflive power of the an- 
cient languages. * In all the fofter {pecies of poetry, where 
a delicate penciling is required, where certain minute ftrokes 
and touches are the leading charaéters,” in all the nice dif- 
¢riminations of paflion, fentiment, character and defcription 
the works of the illuftrious ancients are eminently ine; their 
languages therefore could not in this refpect be deficient. 
Perhaps a paffage or two from their writings may be more 
fatisfaStory : obferve then the following, 


Médcy ompoe yooyav Estas 
KEKEPAZMENON TAAHNH, 
“Iva Tig 79 wev QobnTas, 


Tod am édmsdog KPEMA TAL, 


Podivav 0, omrose wnAov, 
Xvoiny wroses maoeinv. 


EPT@HMA @ us AIAG TS 
Avyaces Bars, woinrov. 


To de xesA0s, exer o1da 
Tov pos TOT WOES 


ATTAAON, TEMON AE, MEIOO TS. 
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Occaftonal thoughts on the 


EX&TW Pi 5 OW WS EXELUN, 
Te AEAH@OTQE cuvogeun 
Brrpapuv iluy xeAcclyny. 


Are ** the marks and features in thefe defcriptions fet before 
us in avery vague and confufed manner”? Is ‘¢ the painting 
either all of one colour, with only fome general variations of 
white and black, light and fhade” ? Are ‘* the colours and 
figures, through a want of accuracy, run into each other”? 
and are they ‘‘ fo blended together, that all diftin&tion of the 
different parts and bounds is intirely loft”? Who does not 
fee the injuftice of thefe aflertions ?— But it is a fine thing to 
have a few terms ready to draw off upon occafion! How 
fmoothly runs the declamatory ftream! how eafily the words 
fall into their order; where if they ftand full and fair, their 
truth is never difputed ! 


However, as we have produced paflages from an ancient 
writer that make againft this occa/onal and, let us add, /uper- 
ficial thinker’s objections ta the ancient languages, we muft, in 
juftice to him, give admiffion to what he has quoted in favour 
of his opinion. 


«¢ Perhaps (fays he) an inftance which juft now occurs to 
me may more fully explain my meaning. It is one, which, 
I am fure, will not be thought difadvantageous to ancient 
poetry: I KNow NoT, indeed, whether a more favourable 


one could be felected. In the eleventh book of the Aéneid, 
where. Virgil is defcribing the funeral-obfequies of the young 
unhappy Pallas ;.amongft other circumftances, all finely ima- 
gined, he throws in that moft ftriking one of the dead war- 
rior’s horfe; whofe part, in this mournful fcene, is fet before 
us in the two following beautiful lines, 


<¢ Poft bellator equus, pofitis infignibus, Ethon, 
“¢ It lachrymans, guttif{que humectat grandibus ora.” 


This, if ought ever was, muft undoubtedly be reckoned true 
poetry, and juft painting. The poet is not contented with 
barely telling us that Zthon wept, or, as the hiftorian fays 
of Czefar’s horfes, ** quod udertim fleret ;” but with an enu- 
meration of particulars, adds 





guttifque humeCtat grandibus ora ! 


I am far from meaning to infinuate that there is the leaft 
defe& in this paflage : perhaps any thing more minute might have 
funk the dignity of the circumfiance. But if the reader will only 
_ jut 
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juft caft an eye upon the weeping ftag as defcribed by Shake- 
fpear, he will eafily perceive all | aim at 


To the which place a poor fequeftered ftag, that from the 
hunter’s aim had ta’en a hart, did come to languifh; and, 
indeed, my lord, the wretched animal heaved forth fuch 
groans, that their difcharge did ftretch his leathern coat al- 
moft to burfting ; and the big round tears courfed one another 
down his innocent nofe in piteous chace.”” 





What I would obferve then is that the very act of weeping, 
not its effects, is brought directly to our view by a particu- 
larity in the defcription of which the Latin language is utterly 
incapable. In refpect of what is here exprefled, the words 
grandes, humeéat and ora, in the other inftance are only 
general terms. Grandes may be conftrued /arge or big, but 
not dig round; which gives the very fhape of the drop. Hu- 
meat is expreffive enough of the effects of tears; but the 
wetting or moiftening of the face or cheeks does not re- 
prefent the very at of their flowing as the correfpondent 


{entence in the Englifh does; where we fee them ‘ courfe 


one another down his innocent nofe, and the piteous chace 
weaches to the very heart of the reader.” 


Now what does the comparifon of thefe two paflages prove ? 
It muft be remembered, that it was introduced to fhew the 
defects of the Latin language, and the fuperiority of our own, 


But has it done that ? all the preference which Shakefpear’s de-- 


fcription can boaft is confefledly owing to its minutenefs, 
‘This minutenefs, according to our author’s own acknow- 
ledgment, might, in Virgil, have funk the dignity of the cir- 


cumftance, How, therefore, in the name of candour, could. 


he take upon him to fay that of the particularity in SHAKE- 
SPEAR’S defcription the Laie language ts utterly incapable? Is 
there one word in this paflage of the Englifh poet for which 
there is no correfpondent word in the Latin? every boy in 
Weftminfter School knows there is not. 


We meet with many other objeétions to the language and 
writings of the ancients equally trifling and inconclufive ; 
fuch as that they were contrary to nature, &¢. &c. all which 
are below our notice, as they are partially intended to exalt 


the immortal Offian above the poor blind bard of Greece. : 


Offian, you muft know, always paints from nature: Homier, 
feldom or never ! | 


La, 4 repert. 


Shakefpear, As you Like it. 
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4 report of fome proceedings on the commiffion of Oyer and Terminer, 
and goal delivery for the trial of the rebels in the year 1746, in 
the county of Surry, and of other crown cafes. To which are 
added dijcourfes upon a few branches of the crown law. Folio 
rl. rs. in fheets. Withers. 


MONG other circumftances which have contributed 
A to render the law confufed, intricate, and uncertain, 
we may reckon the want of correctnefs, perfpecuity, and 
precifion in the report books, as one of the principal caufes. 
Vhe reports of adjudged cafes have, for the moft part, been 
p.blifhed after their authors were dead; and the fole view of 
the editors, feems to have been to {well the volume for their 
own profit. “They appear to have had no regard to the re- 
putation of the deceafed, or any concern for the benefit of the 
purchafers, having indifcriminately collected cafes, of which 
many perhaps were taken while their authors were young in 
the profeflion, and others haftily fketched out, in the hurry 
of bufinefs, for private ufe only; the writer himfelf being 
able to fupply the deficiencies and rectify the inaccuracies 
with which they abound, by the help of his memory. They 
who have had occafion to compare the printed cafes with the 
records themfelves, beft know how erroneoufly and imperfectly 
they are reported, even in books of acknowleged authority. 
kt is to be wifhed indeed, that the imprimatur of the judges, 
to books of this nature, had always been given with that 
caution and referve, fo efpecially requifite on fuch occafions : 
but it is to be feared, that they have fometimes yielded to 
importunate folicitations, and from a miftaken tendernefs and 
complaifance, have vouched for the learning gnd abilities of the 
author, without having examined how far either have been 
difplayed, in the col}ection to which they have given the folemn 
fanction of their names. 


The learned judge * however, who has obliged the public 
with the reports now under confideration, ftands in need of 
no fuch teftimony to recommend his works. His learning 
and abilities in his profeffion, haye been long fince known and 
approved ; and, what is more to his honour, his worth and. 
integrity as a man have been univerfally applauded. We 
could with that his health and leifure had permitted him to 
enlarge this collection, more efpecially as the few cafes here 
publifhed, are reported in the moft full, clear, and accurate 
manner, and are occafionally illuftrated with very pertinent 
and judicious obfervations. 

oo The 


* Sir Michael Fofter, 
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The author, in his preface, very properly’ obferves, (and 
fome tate unhappy inftances too evidently prove the jufine/s of his res 
‘fiections) that “no rank, no elevation in life, no conduct 
“< how circumf{pect foever, ought to tempt a reafonable man 
<< to conclude that thefe inquiries do not, nor poffibly can, 
“‘ concern him.” He therefore recommends the difcourfes 
in thefe fubjeéts, in preference to every other branch of the 
law, to their attention, whofe birth or fortunes have happily 
placed them above the ftudy of the law as a profeffion, As 
there are many niceties neverthelefs in thefe cafes, which can 
be of fervice only to the profeflors of the law, we fhall there- 
fore confine our extraéts and animadverfions to fuch matters 
as appear to be of moft general concernment: and the firft 

of this nature, is the cafe of AEneas Macdonald, who was 
indi&ted on account of the fhare he had in the late rebellion. - 


The council for the prifoner, infifted that he was born in the 
dominions of the French King, and on this point they refted 
his defence. But apprehending that the weight of the evi- 
dence might be againft them, as indeed it was, with regard 
to the prifoner’s birth, they endeavoured to influence the jury 
and byftanders, by reprefenting the great hardfhip of a pro- 
fecution of this kind againft a perfon, who, admitting him to 
be a native of Great Britain, had received his education, from 
his early infancy, in France; had {pent his riper years in a pro- 
fitable employment in that kingdom, where all his: hopes cen- 
tered: and, fpeaking of the doctrine of natural allegiance, 
they reprefented it as a flavifh principle, not likely to prevail 
in thefe times; efpecially as it feemed to derogate- from the 
principles of the revolution. 


Here the court interpofed and declared, that the mentioning 
the cafe of the revolution, as a cafe any way fimilar to that of 
the prifoner, fuppofing him to have been born in Great Britain, 
could -ferve no purpofe but to bring an odium on that great 
and glorious event. It never was doubted that a fubject 
born, taking a commiffion from a foreign prince, and com- 
mitting high treafon may be punifhed as a fubje@ for that 
treafon, notwithftanding his foreign commiffion.. It is not in 
the power of any private fubjeCt to fhake off his allegiance, 
and to transfer it to a foreign prince. Nor isit in the power 


of any foreign prince oY naturalizing or employing a fubject 


of Great Britain, to diflolve the bond of allegiance between 
that fubject and the crown. 


He was found guilty, but pardoned on condition of retiring 
out of his Majefty’s dominions, and continuing abroad during 


life. 
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life. Terms, we may add, which, even rebels themfelves muft 
acknowledge, to have been mild and generous. 

Among other curious cafes, we likewife find that of Alexander 
Broadfoot, which hath been in print, but never was publithed 
before. Broadfoot was indicted for the murder of Cornelius 
Calahan, a failor belonging to his Majefty’s fhip the Mortar 
Sloop.. The cafe was.thus. Captain Hanway of the Mortar 
Sloop, had a warrant from the lords of the admiralty, grounded 
on an order of his Majefty in council, impowering him to 
imprefs feamen :. and the warrant exprefsly dire&ted. ‘* That 
<¢ the captain fhall not entruft any perfon with the execution 
<¢ of it but a commiflioned officer; and fhall infert the name 
“< and office of the perfon entrufted on the back of the war- 
<< rant.” The captain deputed the lieutenant, according to 
the tenor of the warrant: and being at anchor in Kéingroad, 
ordered the fhip’s boat down the channel in order to prefs. 
But the lieutenant ftaid in KINGROAD on board with the captain. 


The boat came up with the Bremen Factor homeward bound, 
and fome of the crew went on board in order to prefs; who 
being informed that one or two of the bremen’s men were 
concealed in the hold, Calahan, with three others of the boat’s 
crew, went thither in fearch of them. Whereupon Broadfoot 
one of the Bremen’s crew, called out and afked what they came 
for.: he was anfwered by fome of the prefs gang, ** We come 
“< for you and your comrades.” Whereupon he cried out, 
“< Keep back, l have a blunderbufs loaded with fwan fhot.” 
Upon this, the others ftopped, but did not retire. He then 
cried out, ‘* Where is your lieutenant ?” and being anfwered, 
“< He is not far off,” immediately fired among them. ‘By this 
fhot, Calahan was killed onthe fpot, and one or two more of 
the prefs gang wounded. 


The cafe being thus, the recorder, then Mr. Serjeant Fofter, 
was of opinion, that the boat’s crew having been fent out with 
a.general order to imprefs, and having boarded the veilel ex- 
prefsly againft the terms of the captain’s warrant, every thing 
they did was to be looked upon as an attempt upon -the li- 
berty of the perfons concerned, without any legal warrant ; 
and accordingly he directed the jury to find Broadfost guilty 
of manflaughter. But this being a cafe of great expectations . 
and uncommon pains having been taken to poilefs people with 
an opinion that preffing for the-fea fervice is a violation of 
magna charta, and a very high invafion of the liberty of the 
fubject, the recorder thought proper to deliver his opinion 
touching the legality of prefling for the fea fervice. 
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He freely confeffeth, that he has not met with one adjudged 
cafe, wherein the legality of prefling hath directly come in 
judgment. Neverthelefs he labours to prove that the right of 
impreffing mariners for the public fervice is a perogative in- 
ferent in the crown, grounded upon common law, and recognized 
by many acts of parliament. 


He obferves that a general immemorial ufage, not incon+ 
fiftent with any ftatute, is part of the common law of Enp- 
land: and as to the point of ufage, he cites a number of 
commiffions, conceived in various forms, for the purpofe of 
‘impreffing. As to Magna Charta, the learned judge remarks, 
<< It is not pretended that the practice of prefling mariners for 
“‘ the public fervice, is condemned by exprefs words in that 
“<< ftatute: and if it be warranted by common law, it cannot 
“¢ be fhewn to be illegal by any confequences drawn from 
‘© Magna Charta——Befides,- we know that Magna Charta 
‘“‘hath been exprefsly confirmed by many acts of parlia- 
‘ment: and yet the practice of prefling mariners {till con- 
*¢ tinued through all ages, arid was never once mentioned in 
“ any of thofe acts as illegal, or a violation of the great 
*¢ charter.” ~ | Thywi 


Neverthelefs the learned judge admits, that the legality of 
this practice was doubted of, in the time of Charles the firit, 
a temporary a€t being made in the 16th and 17th of that reign, 
authorizing an imprefs by admiralty warrants for a limitted 
time : and the writer acknowledges, that, had temporary aéts 
of that kind been frequent, or had the practice of preffing 
been difcontinued from the time of Charles the firft, unle(s 
when revived by fubfequent temporary acts, what has been 
{aid upon the foot of antient precedents could, after all, have 
had very little weight. For, he freely declares that, ** antient 
‘¢ precedents alone, unlefs fupported by modern pradtice, 


‘* weigh very little with him in queftions touching the pre- 
* rogative.” 


For the fincerity of this declaration, the uniform tenor of 
the worthy judge’s conduct, is the beft voucher: and as. ‘he 
has ever been the friend and patron of liberty, his judgment 
on this occafion will have the greater weight with all wife‘and 
good men. Neverthelefs we may prefume, under correétion, 
to off:r fome animadverfions on the foregoing arguments. 

It cannot be difputed but that ‘* immemorial ufage, -not in- 


*° con/yji vt th any flatute, is part of the common law. of 
* Englan: ” afd of the ufage, there can be no doubt. ~ It 
therefor: somos (o be determined whether this ufage be in- 

confiftent 
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confiftent with Magna Charta. That ftatute, it is true, does 
not condemn the practice of preffing in exprefs terms, but i¢ 
fays, tliat “¢ no man fhali be taken;. but by the judgment of 
“< his peers, or by the law of the land. Now, by thefe words 
the law of the land, is to be underftood without due procefs of 
law’; a8 ‘may be Collected from the expofition of a fubfequent 
ftatute, and of the ableft commentators. If this therefore be. 
the true interpretation of thofe words, it will be difficult to 
prove that the practice of preffing, is confiftent with the claufe 
in queftion. | 

At the fame time, it muft be admitted, that, in cafes of 
neceffity, the public has a right to the fervice of mariners, 
But whenever the /alus populi, the fupreme law, requires this 
ufeful body of men, to be, by force, put under hardfhips fo 
inconfiftent with the temper and genius of a free governments 
this neceflity may be provided for by a-temporary ftatute, as 
it was in the reign of Charles the ift, and as has been prac- 
tifed with refpect to marines: for it is not eafy to affign a 
valid reafon, why the liberty of a mariner, fhould not be as 
fecure as that of a marine. 


It will be unneceflary to dwell longer on the fubjeét of 
thefe reports. We will only obferve, that, among other re- 
markable cafes, is that of the thieftakers, which is very fully 
reported .with the arguments of the judges; and which is a 
remarkable in{ftance of ‘the great caution and tendernefs of our 
law. The reader will: likewile find the cafe of the earl of 
Ferrers, on which the two following queftions were put to _ 
the judges. 


1..Whether a peer indi&ed of felony and murder, and 
tried and convicted thereof before the lords in parliament, 
ought to receive judgment for the fame according to the 
provifions of the act of parliament of the 25th year of his 
majefty’s reign? 


.2. Suppofing a peer fo indicted and convicted ought by 
law to receive fuch judgment as aforefatd, and the day ap- 
pointed. by the judgment for execution fhould lapfe before 
tuch execution done, whether a new time may be appointed 
for the execution, and by whom? 


Their opinion with regard to the firft point, .is well known 
from the event of the Earl’s execution. Ais to the fecond, 
they anfwered thus, ‘* Suppofing the day appointed by the 
judgment for execution fhould lapfe before fuch we 

one, 











’ 


the Trial of the Reveliz: bee: rye 
(which: howevet the law will Hot prefume ) we ate All of opi’ 
nion, that .2 new time may be appointet for. the’ exectition,' 

either by the high Court of Parhament,: before whith fath peer 
prall rice bern attainted; or by the Court of Kitig’s’ Beticti,! 


the patliament not then fitting:;' the record ef: che sarginider’ 
beliig properly removed into that court.” 


The reafons given if fupport of their ‘opinion concerning 
the fecond queftion, ate Cufious: and we muft not omit to, 

thke noti¢e of a’ diftin@tion, little: Known, which is here 
shade between a'ptoceeding in thie’ court of the Hy h Stews 
atd, arid that before the King in Parliament.” Be natnic, . 
ftile and title of office is the tame in both ‘cafes ; 5 but. the of - ’ 
fice; the powers and’ prehemiriences: afinéxed to it differ very, 
widely. Inthe coutt’ of the High Steward, he alone is judge’ 
ih all poirits of law arid practice. Tie péets triers are mere- 
ly ‘didges of fa&t:—But in'‘a‘ttiat of a peer ‘tn full. parliarhent,’ 
br, to fpeak with legal preciftons before the king’ in pirlia> 
ment, for a capital’ offence; the cafe: is quite otherwile. 
Every peer prefent at the trialy voteth upon-every queftion of 
law aiid fact; arid the queftion is carried by the inajor vote 3° 
the high fteward. himielf voting merely.as a peer, and mems. 
ber of that court; in Common with the reft of the rn and: 
in no other light: 


In fhort, it may be concluded fforh thie reafons here affign- 
ed, that the Higtt Steward ‘is only*as ‘chairman, or‘ fpéaker, 
pro tempore; during the trial; and until judgment, for the fake* 
of regularity ‘and -ofder: mariy.imftances being cited; where 
the court hath done various atts: plainly j judicial, before the: 
appointment’ of an High Steward, and eveh after the com-. 
miffion diffolved. 


Hithetto the learned Jtidge tras‘ appéared in the light bof a’ 
teporter; but it is from the four difcourfes annexed a the re<" 
port; that he ‘will derive moft honour; ‘and ‘that his reader$. 
will ‘reap ‘nioft -behefit. The ‘firft relates to the fibje& of 
High Treafolt} on ‘which head, he takes otcafion to cenfure’ 
the’ unbecotting part which king Jathes took’ in a profecys 
pin for Hich Tr 

‘general’ (Bacort) wo fubmitted ‘to the drudgery of 


foun ing the ‘opinions of the’ judges upofi thie poirit of law, | 


before it was thought ‘advifeable to rifk it at afi ope pen trial. ‘ 


"Is it: poffibles” the''writer thus nobly expreffes himfe:f,. 
@ that a gentleman of Bacon’s great talents could fubmit to 


#‘fervice fo muth’ below his rank and chara¢ter? But he 
fubmitted to it, ‘and ‘acquitted’ himfelf notably in it. ~ Ava- 
Rev: Aug. 1762: K rice, 


reafon; by condefcending to inftraét the at’ 
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ride, TL, hinks was ‘not his ruling paffidn. But whenever a 
falfe:asabition, ever: reftle{s in the puriuit of the honours 
which the ¢rown alone .can confer, happeneth to ftimulate-as 
heart-otherwife formed for great and noble purfuits, it hath\, 
frequently betrayed .it into meafures full as.mean as avarice’ 
itfelf ra f have fuggefted, to the wretched animals who live! 
and die under. her dominion... For thele pafiions, howeyer 
they ‘may feemi to be at variance, have ordinarily produced, 

the fame effects. Both degrade the man, both contraét his, 

vicws into the little point of felf-intereft, and equally feel. 

the ‘heart againtt the rebukes of confcience, or, the fenfe of. 
ttue honour.” © Every reader. of fenfibility muft applaud the. 

good fenfe, fpirit and dignity of thefe reflections ;_ and if any 
t fig. can add force to thefle indignant fentiments, it is the. 

circumftance of their proceeding from one of the Judges of a 

court, generally thought too much inclined to favour the 

prerogative. : 


The two following difcourfes treat of homicide, and of ac-. 
complices.» In the Jatt, the learned Judge animadverts on 
fome paflages in the writings of the lord chief-juftice Hale,. 
relative to. the principles of the. revolution. His Lordfhip 
concludes, from the yudgment again(t Mortimer, that Ed- 
ward UL. in the opinion of thofe times, was STILL A Kine, 
though deprived of the aiual adminiftration of bis kingdom.” 
This notion Judge F ofter refutes in the mo clear, and fatif- 
fadery manner. 


8s Sidward Ii.” he obferves, ** in the interval between his 
depofition and his death, was:moft commonly ftiled, as he is’ 
inthe beginning of this.cecord, ‘Dominis Edwardus nuper Rex 
Angha, Pater Domini Regis nunc. But 1. would not. be’ 
thought to inter from this record, what may, I think, be 
re afonably® inferred from thole . warde in the fame manner in. 
ihe life tage. ‘ofthe kg. For this being a proceeding after, 
ts death Ay, he, was with frit propriety filed Nuper Rex, 
whatever Opiniwn the _ par lament might entertain concerning 
hin, or the proceedings againft him. What | would obferve. 
is,, that’ as the words nupervex import no more than that he 
latel was King, and do by no means imply. that he continued 
fp to bs death, it cannot be inferred from any thing in this re- 
"cbrd, that in’the opinion of. that parliament he did continue 
tot beat tlie reval character after his depofition. . This, 1 fayy» 
chnnot be inferred from the words nuper rex. And the words. 
upon WHA his Lordfhip groundeth his opinion,- /pfius do-. 
ini “Febis, ow Meenas i domini regis, &c. &c. have inthis record. 

es x4 . aplain 
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a plain reference to. the perfon named at the beginning under . 
the ftile of Nuper Rex.” 


‘He proves from other inconteftible arguments, that the 
treafon with which Mortimer was charged was confidered as * 
a treafon againft the king on the throne, and him alone.— — 
Sach as the charge of accrcaching’ royal power, which could ~ 
never be confidered in any other light, than as an offence - 
againft the crown and dignity of him, who, for the time.be- 
ing, was actually invefted with the regal. power. 


The learned Judge then proceeds to refute other notions 
of Lord Hale, which are injurious to the principles of the’. 
Revolution: and he obferves, that the radical miftake of the 
advocates for hereditary right, arifes from this, ** They: 
feem not to have fufficiently attended to the nature and ends 
of civil power, whereof the regal dignity is a ‘principal : 
branch!} They feem to have confidered the crown and royal 
dignity merely as a defcendable PROPERTY ; as an eftate or 
intereft vefted in the pofleflor, for the emolument and grand- 
eur of himfelf and heirs, in a régular invariable courfe of de 
fcent.. And therefore in queftions touching the fucceffion, 
they conftantly refort to the fame narrow rules and maxims of 
law and juftice, by which queftions of meer property, the title 
to a pigitye, or a lay-ftall; are governed. And thence con-’ 
clude, that the legiflature. itfelf cannot, without manifeft 
injuftice, interrupt the ancient, legal, eftablithed order of | 
fucceffion. It cannot, fay they, without injuftice, give to 
one branch of the Royal Family, what by right -of blood 
belongeth to another. 


“¢ Thus they argue. -. And if I'could conceive of the crowh, 
as of an inheritance of meer property, 1 fhould be tempted to 
argue in the fame manner. But had they confidered the 
crown and royal dignity, as a defcendable Orrice, as A 
Trust for millions, and extending its influence to genera-~ 
tions yet unborn - had they confidered it in that light, they 
would foon have difcovered the principle upon which the 
right of the legiflature to interpofe in cafes of neceflity is ma~ 
nifeftly founded: and that is the /a/us populi, already men- 
tioned upon a like occafion. 


‘“¢ There is, and for many a aft hath héen, a certain or- 
der of hereditary fucceffion zftabli ed amohg us. But it was 
for the fake of the whole, and to avoid the many.incohveni- 
ences to whigh an uncertain fucceffion is fubject, that this 
otder of hereditary fucceffion ever took.plaéé. For aobody 
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can fay, that this or any other particular mode of govern- 
ment ts fourided in natural right.-- Nature difcovered the ne- 
ceflity of civil government, but the feveral modes of it are 
either matters of choice, or refulting from meer neceffity, or 
accident.. Therefore,” he concludes, ‘* whenever the fafe- 
ty of the whole requireth it, they muft, like all rules of pofi-. 
five inftitution, be fubject to the controul of the fupreme 
power in every ffate.”” 


“Upon the whole, this able defender of the rights of civit 
libertys has clearly expofed the fallacy and abfurdity ofthat 
flavifh doctrine, which militates againft the principles of the 
Revolution, —Principles, which every goed citizen is bound 
in, duty to fupport ; and. which every man of fenfe and fpirit 
will maintain, from a.conviction of their direét tendency to 
preferve the‘ freedom of the Britifh conftitution, and.confe- 
quently to promote the happine/s of its members, 

Red. 


-_" 





An Effay on the Bite of:a Mad Deg. By Danicl Peter Lay-- 
ard, “M.D. Member ofthe College of. Phyficians, and of 
the Royal Society. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Rivington. : 


-N this Writer’s Preface, which gives a kind of analyfis of 
his pamphlet, he juftly acknowledges the whole of, it to 
be chiefly 2 compilation, with a modeft vix ca nofira vero; - 
adding, ** he has only iluftrated and attempted to reconcile - 
the various ‘opinions of others, and-to, fix upom the moft ra- 
tional method of cure, from a full conviction, that fuch cure - 
is in reality a practteable thing,” ‘This circumftance of its 
cdmpilation (tho’ not without frequent inferttons, reflections, - 
and,even fome cafes from our author) makes it yunneceflary to 
prefent any forma abftract, from the much. greater part of it, 
to our medical seaders, whom, we may generally fuppofe pro-. 
vided with the originals Dr. Layard has. quoted or referred to. 
Puffing’ over therefore the Introduction, and the three, firlt.. 
Sections, (but not without having read them). we come te, 
the fourth, entitled Objervatians, han : 


This fection contains feven cafes; four, of patients bit by 
mad dogs; twa, of perfons bit by a. mad cow after the bite 
of a,mad.deg; and one of a woman, who tafted, or imagin- 
ed fhe had tafted, the flaver of this cow, who is faid to have, 
died mad, Of thefe feven cafes, only one, to, our, recollec- 
tien, has been already printed; and all the paticnts are af-_ 
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firmed to-havé recovered. , The t two. firft had been plunged j jn 
fea water, which did not prevent 2 Hydrophobia. ‘The third 
-and foutth, bit by the ‘mad cow, and:the. fifth, fiippofed to 
have tafted hex flaver, were not immerged at all; and rd had no 
Hydrophotia. The fixth is not mentioned to have been dip- 
ped, nor to have had the great fymptom: and the feventh, 

who was dipped; and never had the. Hydrophobia, is affirmed 
to have died two years afterwards of a putrid fever, without 
the leaft manifeftation of any rabious fymptom at his death. 

Some of them were treated witha variety of medicines ; but dif- 
ferent mercurials, internallyand externally, feem to have been 
chiefly effectual in the cure. Im the fecond cafe, indeed, 2 
Pi 5 ae quantity of opium was ufed, and feems to have 
conduced to it. “This valuable extenfion of thé ufe of mer- 
cury was difcovered by Default, and revived by Dr. James. 


So many fuccefsful efcapes, however contradicted by a 
much greater number of fatal confequences from this furpriz- 
ing poifon, affirmed by reputable. Writers, may afford fome 
‘comfort to perfons who have received it: and undoubtedly a 
calm and hopeful ftate of the mind, muft be a circumftance. 
that can neither prevent nor retard the cure. To hazard a pre- 
{cription or expedient on fuch an alarming occafion—Suppofe’ 
the actual cautery, fire, applied immediately on the bite; or, 
where the Patient might be too irrefolute to fubmit to it, an 
active potential cautery, of a moderate fize, to be fixed upon, 
and round the orifice of the bite; might not a radical cure 
be reafonably expected from the fudden conftrition of all the 
flefhy, vafcular, and nervous fibres; and from the incircu- 
lable, uncommunicating ftate of the fluids, in the poifoned 
part? even if we could fuppofe the poifon itfelf not to be 
deftroyed, nor effectually altered in its pernicious quality, 
from fo powerful an application. A’s the frequently mortal 
operation of this vitiated canine faliva feems conftantly to 
commence, at whatever period, with a pain in and near the- 
{pot through which it was injected ; the early deftruction and 
feparation of that, and of its immediately contiguous fibres 
and fluids, has fo rational and promifing an afpect, that it 
feems to be worth eflaying at leaft, in a difeafe, where the 


fuccefs of many other inftrumengs has certainly been often 
fallible, — But this by the way, 


We fhall'conclude this Article, after obferving that our 
Author is rather a Sy oes reader, than a very accurate -wri- 
ter, with prefenting fuch pradtitioners, as may be remote 


from the beft affiftance on fuch an unhappy occafion, with 
K 3 the 
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the moft recent advice and prefcriptions of this gentlemap, 
‘4who has laboured fo much on the fubject, 


. The part. bitten fhould immediately be cleaned from the 
Jfaliva of the mad dog, and the wounds encouraged to bleed, 
carefu!ly clearing the blood away; then half a dram of the 
mercurial ointment, known by the name of wnguentum ceeruleun 
 fortius, or the ftronger biue omntment, fhould be rubbed in, and 
repeated night and mornjng, increafing or lefiening the quan- 
tity, as it may prove neceliary. Sanguine conftitutions will 
require bleeding ; leucophlegmatic, relaxed, and bilious ones, 
fhould be vomited, either with ipecacuanha wine, with or 
without oxyml of fquil’s, which will cleanfe the ftomach and 
bowels from the puirid bile, and acrid fava, that has been 
-dicharged into them ; and in the advanced ftage, when li- 
guids begin ‘to pafs with difficulty, if it be requilite to empty 
the ftgmach and bowels, after plentiful bleedings, fome grains 
‘of ipecacuanhba and white hellebare root may be given ina 
bolus, ‘made-up with the oxymel of quills. Thefe vomiis will 
‘be lefs apt to irritate the prime vie, than eithey turpeth mis 
neral, or any antimonial preparaticn. 


** Dogtor MEAn’s pulvis antilyffus may then be taken every 
‘morning, in warm mik, to procure the urinary. difcharges, 
while the mercurial frictions are continued; and if thefe are 
inclined to falivate, an emollient clyfter, or a purge, with 
manna, coding falts, and rhubarb, may be given. Rhubarb, 
either in powder, or the fyrup,- will be beft adapted to chil- 
dren. Clyfters are recommended, in all ftazes, by Door 
DesauLT, profeflor BokRHAAVE, and Doctor Mean; and 
are to be compofed of fuch ingredients as the cafe may re- 
quire, whether emollient, or coolers. After the mercurial} 
ointment has been ufed four or five days, and the patient 
purged with fome of the abovementioned medicines, or, if 
neceflary, with crude mercury, divided with tunpentine, and 
mixed with rhubarb, or by mercurius dulcis, well fublimed, and 
mixed with rhubarb ; then it may be. proper, in fome cafes, 
‘efpecially where the fpafms are frequent, to give the cmnabars,- 
either with or without myk, as perfumes agree or difagree with 
the patient : indeed there are inftances wherein. mufk has not 
been difagreeable to the ftomach, although the perfon could 
not ufually bear the fmell of it. The cinnabar. powders .are 
to be taken every. fix or eight hours, with a julep of rue 
water, pennyroyal water, tinfiure of ca/ior, and fome common 
fyrup, or in a glafs of arrack alone, or with water. ‘3 
. - eTn 
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-. In tender conftitdtiofs, antifpafmodic and antitiyfterie mes 
dicihes nay be ufed; towards the-end of che cure; but nature; 
in. this difeafe, .no more than if. any acute diforder, is notte 


. be overcharged: with\medicines: for, as Doctor MOR rox 6b- 


ferves, ‘* an officious overloading feldom goes off unpunifhed.” 
And_care\,muft_ be. taken, left, inftead of ftrengthening. the 
nerves, they fuffer not by*too much irritation. Shae 


' Such patients as can, without fear; . be: prevailed apon to. 
P » be.p 


go into thgfold bath, willingly and of themfeives, may com- 


plete their cure by that-immerfiom;~but-force; ‘or too: earneft 
perfuafion, are cautioufly to be avoided. 

‘‘ The dict to be kept, during the mercurial friqions, which, 
as hath been faid, are.to.be repeated.according to the. cafes 
and intirely depended ‘upon, is to be light and nourifhing, 


neither hich feafoned, nor acrid; in the worft ftages, a mo- 


derate quantity of wine may intreafe‘the inflammation ; 
whereas wine may ‘be of ufe in the beginning, and in a 
dejccted ftate. White meats will fuit the ftomach beft; and 
milk pottage, water gruel, polenta, that is,-a deco€tion of cat- 
bread toafted, and toa/t and water, may be drank: as likewile 


an infufion of black currants’ ftalks: and leaves, or baum tea’ 


fweetned with dlatkh currant jelly: thefe two laft will better 


- fait in the inflammatory ftave. 


_ §€ So far from confining the patients to their room, or houfe-;, 
exercife, company, and. diverfions,. are: to. be, encoutaged : 
for the mind being as much affected as, the. body, the cure. 


will be much forwarded by a_ proper application to the paf- 
fions, avoiding all convertation relating to madnefs, or mad 
dogs. Doctor DEsautr relates the fuccefs which attended 
thefe directions which he gave to a lady of Bourdeaux, who, 


under tha,courfe of mercurial’ friGions, conftantly vifited hér- 


friends, went to concerts, and other public places. ' 


<< Thus far the cure is only preventive of the hydrophobia, and 
defigned for the milder progrefs of the difeafe, and. alfo when 


it is complicated with bypochondriac or hyfterical {ymptoms 5. 


but in the confirmed ftate, when the Aydrophobia appears, the 


actual cure is to be performed by copious and repeated bleed-_ 
ings, cooling clyfters, often. adminiftred,.of barley. waters, 


nitre,’ honey, and vinegar ;. and, after thefe evacuations, it 
may be:allowable, in‘cafe of a confiderable flow:of the. /aliva, 
to apply a blifter round the neck,. to.take»off ‘part of the 
difcharge, as fucceeded in Doétor Hexe’s remarkable. obfer- 
vation: this is the only time avherein ~blifters: canbe. fafely 
K 4 applied.— 
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applicd.—But the medicine chiefly to be depended upon: ig 
the mexcurial ointment, which is to be rubhed in three times 
a day, and.continued till the fymptoms decreafe, and the dif- 
charge from the glands of the mouth fhew it is proper ta leflen 
the quantity of rhe ointment.’ 


N. B. To this Gentleman the Public is alfo obliged for 
an Effay on the contagious diftemper among the Cattle. See 
im iin 

. K-- 
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FOREIGN ARTICLE, 
Emire; oy del’ Edutation. Par F. Ff, Rouffiqu, Citoyen de 


enéve. Of, 





T 


Emitivus;.a Treatife pp Education. 4vols. 12mo. Am- 
“~* fterdam. Tmported by the London Booklellers. 
FYNHE extragrdinary notice which hath been taken of 
this publication abroad, and the fevere treatment it 
hath met with in France, and elfewhere, haye already been 
communicated to the pubJic by means of the News- papers.. 
If to thefe circumftances, therefore, we add the well-known 
character of the Writer, and the importance ‘of the fubjec, 
rio one will wonder that’ fo general a’curiofity and attention 
have been excited throughout Europe, in regard to fo inte- 


‘ 


relting a performance, 


‘In the plan and condyct of this work, which is calculated 
for the information of all ranks and degrees of peaple, 
the yery ingenious Author fuppofes himfelf the Tutor of: 
a young Gentleman, whom he takes the charge of, and con- 
duéts from the earlieft term, of infancy, to the age of man- 
hoad. _ Applicable to the feveral periods of thjs interval, he 
gives very minute and circumffantial directions for a general 
courfe of education; illuftrating “thofe which particularly 


regard the male part of our fpecies, by the example of Ea- 


Ltus, and fuch ‘as refpeét the fair fex, by that of SopHia ; 
an happy marriage being at length delignedly effected between 
thefe ‘amiable patties : “a circymftance which, added to the’ 
entertaining -conducé of the whole pjece, gives, this. very, in- 
fructive treatifé the air and manner’ of the mof agreeable 
Runancese triste ot Aor Nam Ten aie 

Mr. Rouflcau has been frequently charged with, an. un- 

Soo? Medea tise ene See “AN wool ah 5 = 
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reafonable attachment to peculiarity and. pafadox; it eam 
hardly be expected, therefore; he ihould be free’ from this 
imputation in his manner of treating fo delicate a fubje& as 
that of Education. He is able, however, »to apologize for: 
himfelf; and, indeed, were all the exceptionable parts of 
his oe PRAY and thrown afide, there would ‘bea fuffi- 
ciency Of original matter, “and ftriking obfervatiqn, .to enable 
a dozen ordinary Authors to divide the remainder amiong then, 
and figure away on the fubje&t, A more minute and fagaci- 
ous Obferver, perhaps, never exifted: his hints and fuggel- 
tions alfo, for the improvement of our fpecies, and’ of fo- 
ciety, are, in general, extremely acute and ingenious: his 
views, neverthelefs, are frequently too confined, and his ar- 
guments fometimes wanting in folidity. oe 


But we fhall not proceed to a farther account of this work 
at prefent, as we learn, with pleafure, that the Gentlemen 
who obliged the public with a tranflation.of Blji/a, have und 
dertaken alfo to give a tranflation ef Emitus. | 


Cie 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For AU G U-S°T, 1762. 





— 


- MIscELLANEOUS, ~ 


Art. 1. The Praéfice of a Fuftice of Peace.: Contgining the Sta- 
tutes which give Furifdidtion. to that Magifirate. With a 
greater Variety. of Precedents formed upan the Words of the 
Als of Parliament, than in any, gather Baok extant... h 
and publifhed under the Direétion of the Right Hon. Lord 

- Ward, By. F, Cunningham, Efq; &8ve. 2 vale.“ 1480 
bound. Owen. | 


Ww have formerly had occafion to Commend the labours of thofe 
¥. induftrious Compilers, who.have taken the pains to reduce 
the confufed mafs pf Law into a,djgefted. form, and to clafs the fcat-: 
tered materials under their proper heads of divifion :: and we fhould 
for thefe reafons have applauded the Author of thefe volumes, had 
not the learned, and.accayate. Mr. Buin forestalled\ the fulijeé and 
rendered this publication unneceffary, : ee 44 
‘Mr. Cunningham. acquaints his, Readers, that.‘ the formed 





Juttices of the Peace with a fufficient variety of precedents,, formy 
upon the words of the Aéts of Parliament, was, the /o/e motive 
compiling the following fhects ; fo that they may be aifured; that no 
es | "forms 
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forms are publifhed, but fuch as appear to the Compiler tobe accu. 
yate”” His motive, no doubt, was good ; but wecan by no means 
approve of his plan of éxecution? ‘fince it is manifeftly notorious, 
thatthe far greater part of the precedents in thefe volumes are copied 
from Burn’s Juftice, without any acknowlegement whatever. 

, Mr, Cunningham is to.learn, that there 1s fome difference between 


2 : Compiler and aPlapiary. _ R dq 


“Art. 2. Dialogues of the Living. y2mo, 25. fewed, Cook. 


Dialogues of the living! Palpably' falfe and abfurd! ~ No men 
alive ever talked like thefe men —Ah!.:Mr. Cook, you have ‘here 
cook’d up a miferable hath indeed! 


, rt. 3. A Defeription of Ranelagh Rotundo and Gardens. Be- 
Bie a proper Companion for thofe who vifit that Places; as. it ex- 
plains every Beauty and Cur igfity therein to be found. _T2mo. 
64. Hooper: 


At. 4. A Deferiptio of Vaux-Hall Gardens. Being @ proper 
mirage and Guide for all who vifit that Place. 12m0. 


Ea, ae embellifhed with copper-plates; and they 


are, as the Author intimates, no improper Companion for thofe who 
vifit thefe elegant fcenes of pnblicamuigment. Such as have never 
feen Vaux- halt and Ranelagh, will allo find their curiofity excited 
by a perufal of thefe little tracts. 


Art. 5. Youth's Infirudior ; or an Intvoduftion to Arithmetic, 
Vulgar and Decimal. By John Sharpe, Schoolmafter at 
- Coggethall i in Eflex. 12mo. 2s, 6d. Owen. 
‘ "This differs only from other modern treatifes of Arithmetic, by the 


fecratic form of queftion and anfwer, in which the Author has choughe 
cs to convey his inftruCtions. 


Art.. 6. -Proceadings of a general Court Martial u upon the Trial of 
Lieut. Col. Glover, of the South Battalion: of thé eapeand 
_ Militia. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Wilfon.. 


~ Relates to fome exceptionable expreffions that paffed between Co- 
lonel Glover and Captain Gardiner, in the warmth of a difpute con- 
cernicg a Deferter. 


Art. 7 . Political Annals.- By che’ late celebrated M. Charles 
naib Caftel, Abbot of St. Pierre, and Member of the 
> French Academy. ‘Tranflated from the laft correét and 
of te ed Edition of the French. 8vo, 2 vols. -10s, 

Sup. ‘Woodgate. oe 

, Thefe 

















































MiscELLANEOUS.* 1S 


 ‘Thefe Annals were fufficiently noticed at their firft publication ig 
the original French, in the XVIlith volume of our Review, page 3913 
where the Author and his work were briefly characterifed. Jt wali 
be the lefs neceflary therefore to {peak now to.the merit of a pesfjrm- 
ance which will not fail to gratify the judicious Po itician; the Suthor 
being a very accurate Obierver of the tranfatiions of Europe. 
The Introduélion contains many fhiewd obfervations, and notable 
hints, which fofficiently thew the abilities of the Abbot for the tafk he 
has compleated. The tranflation is tlerable, ae 


Art. 8. 4 genuine Letter from Paul Gilchrif, Efqg; Merchamt 
at Peterfourgh, to Mr. Saunders in London. Giving a parti- 
cular Account of the great Revolutionin Ruffia, and the Death 
of Peter Ill. the late Emperor.’ In which that very-extraor- 
dinary Affair is fet in atrue Light. To which is added, a 
Short Account of the Government, ‘Réligion, Laws, and Inba- 
bitants of that Natim. 8vo. 1s. Williaifis, 

_- Either Mr. Saunders has alreddy furnifhed us with all the accounts 
of this memorable. Revolution which /have appeared in‘ the News- 
papers, by previoufly retailing his friend’: letter in them; or, the 
feveral paragraphs contained in the faid a have been conne&ed, 
with afew exple.ives, to compofe Mr. Gilchrift’s letter. 4 he Reacer 
is left to’ determine which.of thefe methods is moft probable. Some 
of the books of Geography have furnifhed a few paragraphs to which 
the latter part of the title alludes, — : TKD 


Art. 9. I] Tafi, a Dialogue; the Speakers John Milton, and 
~ Torquato Taffo. Jn which: new Light is, thrown on their 
poetical and moral Charaéiers. 8yo. 6d... Baldwin. 


No new light at all have we been able to difcover: fo, gentle Aw- 
‘thof, “in your own words, our ** Valediction attends you ” La 


Art. 10. 4 Review of the Evils that have prevailed in the Linen 

- Manufacture of Ireland. - Arifing from a Negleti of the ari- 
ginal Laws. Part \. alfo Part ll. Being a Narrative of 

. what has been done, or attempted, to enforce the Laws, and to 

__ bring about a general Reformation. . With an attempt to point 

_ out the Caufes of the Oppofiticn that is firll kept up; and the 
proper Means to be ufed, for carrying the Laws fully into Exe- 
tution, 8ve. Printed at Dublin and at Belfaft. 


! The.ingenuous and public-fpirited Author of the pamphlets before 
us, hath here traced to their fource, and expofed, the various frauds, 
which have of late years prevailed in the Linen-manufactures of Ire- 
land: frauds fo notorious, and fo deftructive to the very exiftence of 
that important branch of ‘trade ; that it is with the greateftaftonifh- 
ment we hear, there are any perfons, except the Offenders, fo wick- 
ed, 
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‘ed, or infatuated, a3 to oppofe the application of thofe remedies 
which the Legiflatare hath provided againit fuch capital evils. We 
could with our plan would ‘permit us to give a particular account of 
the, various matters relative to this interefting fubject ; but we are 
afrhid left any abftraét, fo confined as we fhould be under a neceffity 
of making it, fhowld in any refpe& miflead the Reader. We majt 
content ourfelves, therefore, with recommending the perufal of thefe 
traéis to every one who is a friend to trade, and a lover of his 
country ; not doubting, that every difintereited perfon will be fully 
convinced of the juftice of the meafures now taking by the Linen- 
Board, and other friends e this manufacture; to effeét fo neceflary a 





reformation. At the fame time it is to.be hoped, that every Magi- 


firate in that part of the ‘Brittth dominions, will be ready, on every 
‘eccafion, to fhew his zeal for the good of the community, by actively 
exerting himfelf to fupprefs thofe tumults which, we hear, are 
formed, in order to prevent the moft falutary laws from being 
Carried into exeeition. Our fiends in Jreland have, on fome o¢ca- 
fions, fufpeéted thélt national intérefts to have fuffered from the ca- 
bals of their fecrét enemies on this fide the water ; it is to be hoped, 
therefore, they will not, on the prefent, be fuch open and declared 
enemies to themfelves, a8 to perfift, to their own ruin, in the de- 
fwétion of a thanufafture to which England has given fo much en- 
¢couragemient. : 


PoLITICAL 


Art. 11. Gifbal, an Hyperborean Tale: Tranflated, from the 
Fragments of Offian, the Son of Fingal. 8vo. 1s. Pridden. 
This Hyperbdrean Tale, as it is ¢alled, confifts chiefly of fcanda- 

Jous innendoes, and impudent abufe; which are heré very inde- 

cently thrown out againit the moft refpectable perfonages, and are 

coaveyed to us ina wretched imitation of the {cripture ftyle. 


Arte. Letters to two great Men. The firft to the Earl of 
E——t:' The fecond to the Earl of B—e. In which is a 
beautiful Anecdote concerning his Majefly King George UI. 
8vo. rs. A. Henderfon, 


Two rambling, incoherent letters, about the war and the peace, 
and the Portuguefe, and the Spaniards, and the French, cum multis 
aliis, &c. Never furely did:irony appear fo barefaced, or panepyric 
fo grofs, as in the encomiums: lavifhed on the latter of the noble 
Peers addrefied in this publication : whether fatire or eulogy be in- 
tended, is belt known to the Writer. 


POETICAL. 


Art. 1g. An Epifile to bis Grace the Duke of N—-——e, on his 
Refignation.. By:an Independent Whig. 4te. 6d: Corbet. 


This 
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This Epiftle is a compliment: to. the Duke of Newcaftle. Panes 
gyric, however, is not the only bufinefs of it; the Writer, while he. 
praifes his Patron, for. his exemplary merit in office, and, difinterefted 
refignation, aiming fome very fevere ftrokes at, his Grace’s fucceffor, 
as well as at another popular, Patriot, who, he conceives, did not 
retire from public employment with the fame dignity, and fpirit. Of 
the merit of the Poet, and the delicacy and fincerity ofthe Panegy- 
rift, the Reader may form a judgment from the following lines 
cloie the piece. 


Through each great fcene,. your firmer, mind: purfued, 

Your Monarch’s glory, and your country’s good, 

No little paffion lured your foul aftray 

To other paths than Honour’s public way : 

No little complaifance to party rape 

No /euffiing with the humours of: the age, 

Fix’d at the helm full’forty years, your place, 

*T was worn by worth, ‘and rais’d on Virtue’s bale, 

If ought was deem’d furl wanting to compleat _ 

Your race of glory, *twas your late retreat: 

No Penfion’s purchafe, but the Patrict’s choice, 

*Twas.Reafon’s diétates, and’twas Henour’s voice. 

This course, this en», thus firmly to A gay 

Is worthy BarrisH Virtue, worthy You 

Or a" Kon-k 

Art. 14. The Battle of Lora, a, Poem: With fome Fragments 
written in the Erfe or Irifb Language, by Offan the Son of 
Fingal. ‘Tranflated into Englifh Verfe. by Mr, Derrick. 
ato. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 7 


The Battle of Lora is an excellent fabjeé& fora poem. ‘There is 
fomething very, magnificent and, interefting -in;all its cireymftances/, 
*« Fingal, King of Morven, returning .4ome, vigtorious from the ex~. 
pedition zn Ireland, which is celebrated in.the-epic. poem, bearing his, 
name, made a feaft to which al] his Chiefs,, Maronnan,and ‘Aldo. ex- 
cepted, were invited, The. paglatt feems to haye,, been, accidental 5, 
however they refented it fo ftrongly, as to.abandon.their, native coun-. 
try, and.enter.into the, fervice,. of Eragon King of Sore, a name 
given to fome. part of Scandinavia. In, this country-———- ) 


Brave Aldo once, returning from the fight, 
Wa4s feen by Lorma, Erragon’s delight, __ : 
aw tee aoe then.in latklefa hour, 
ft.acknowleg’d. Love’s :imperiaus power. 
Aldo the fay, batlikean.everiog fun, _. 
_Glancing.an upward beam, his race now. cua. 
Her the /ean’d on her right arm reclig’#y = * 
Her dark-brown locks loofe-floated in the wind ; 
Still as the look’d, high heav’d her breafts of fhow, . 
Quick throbb’d-her-heart, and tears unbidden flow. 
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Kewas not léng, however, before Aldo, like another Paris, carried her 


eff, ito his Own ‘country. 


When lo! in wrath the King of Morven rofe, | 
* And faid, ‘fhall’l defend thee from thy foes? 
- Hence,-youth of feeble hand, avoid the brave ! 
Thy guilt cofiteal in fome deferted cave. 


In the mean tiine Erragon, in purfuit of Aldo,. invades Morven, : 
and demands the combat of Fingal. The aged Chief prudendy 
fends his daughter, Bofmina to the enraged Invader, to invite him to 
a feat, and offer him, as a recompence for the injury he had. recciv- 
ed, the wealth of Aldo. 


Thus, mildly blufhing. the began to fpeak, 
** Thy royal prefence we in Selma feek ; 
** For thee the featt is {pread by Morven’s King ; 
** I'll be thy guide, provided peace you biing. 
“* The wealth of Kings we offer, if you chule, 
** Nor you to hear what Aldo fays refule. 
* An hundred fteeds,he.gives that own the rein, 
** Never a fwifter race devour’d the plain. 
** An hundred maids from diftant lands he gives, 
*¢ Beneath the fky not brighter beauty lives : 
* An hundred-hawks, all well inur’d to game, 
2) .* OF which none haggar’d ever .mifs’d their aim. 
** An hundred-girdle; alfo fhall be thine, . © 
** Such, when ... round high-bofom’d women twine, 
** (ives fudden. eafe to travail’s fierceft throws, . 
** And their vaft virtue every matron knows. 
Ten fhells with gems inlaid, which ours we call, 
_ ** Shall luftre beam thro’ Sora’s lofty. hall. 


All this, and even the offer of Lorma was infufficient. Erragon 
woald not be appeafed, unleis Fingal fhould do him homage, and 
deliver up his trophies of war. 

Never fo low fhall Morven’s Monarch fal!,” faid the noble Vir- 
gat: Both fides'now prepare for the war. The batile begins, and * 
Aldo falls by the fingle hand of Erragon. 7 

** After this the forrows of Lorma are defcribed, who dies of grief’ 
for the death of Aldo.”” But we fhall not trouble our Readers with 
farther quotations, as the verfion ‘is in many places very indifferent. 


Art. 15. An Addrefs to bis moft gracious Majefty King George Il. 
on the moft happy Arrival, at London, of her Serene Highne/s 
Princefs Charlotte of  Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, who was that 


Day made our moft gracious Queen. By George Pooke. 
Svo. 6d. Keith. < : 


Our Readers have already had a fufficient {fpecimen of Mr Pooke’s 
rare talents for poetical compofition, in the fhort account we.gave of 
Ris O.ics: fee Review, vol. XVII. page 281. We were in ve 
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this Writer had taken’ his leave°of the prefs long a O¢ haviag 
heard nothing of him: for fomé time paft: but ‘now: he’ threatens 
the world with more publications. “How much’ are Kings and Reo 
wiewers to be pitied ! : Aho Hee . 

Did not Mr. Pooke affure us that he is quite difinterefted in the 
entertainment he occafionally affords the Public, and that the thoughts 
of gain is the leaft motive of ‘his writing, we thould be apt to 
fufpeét he had a diftant view of being fome time or other promoted 
at court; of obtaniing a penfion; or of being made, perhaps, Poet- 
Laureat to the Queen: this latter, indeed, may poffibly. be the height 
of his ambition. There is one piece of advice; -hewever, -we would 

ive,yhim§ and that is, not only to make a proper choice of his fub- 


jects, but to time his performances with the fame-propriety:. His con-" 


duct in the former point is,indeed unexceptionables” An Ei/egy on 
the old King, d Panégyric on the n€w one, now an Addre/s on the 
Queen’s arrival, and we are-promifed foon an “£¢ithalamium on their 
Majetties. Marriage, together, witha Pemegyric on ‘the Cor onattom. 
All thefe ‘are notable fubjeéts, and fo far.to the _purpofe; but; ‘Sir, 
they come the Day after the Fair. Inftead of being behind-hand 
with-yourpieces. for .the Marriage and Coronation,~you ought to” 
have fet forth a Lyric Ode on the Birth of the Prince, a week 
ago, and a Pindaric on the Chri/leming ready cupand dried in your 
pocket. What do you think, man, to make of your poetry at this 
rate? All the places will bé filled up, and the pénfions given away,’ 
before you have fufficiently difplayed your talents, tobe taken notice. 
of. Or thould you be fo lucky as, to fucceed in obtaining the Lau. 
reat, only think what a figure you will make, coming -out with a 
New-Year’s Ode at Midfummer; or a Birth-day Compliment.on her 
Majelty, when, the good Queen being down in the ftraw,. your Mafe 
fhould have celebrated the birth of an Heir to-.Brunfawitck’s ropal’ 
Line. ‘Think on thefe things, and {pur your tardy Pegafus, or'de-- 
pend on it, he will be beat all ollow, by the other galloway ‘Nags 


and ambling Jades of Parnaffus. | 


But, to give our Readers fome idea of the qualifications Mr. Pooke’ 
poffefles, for the poft of which we have been {peaking. -. The fol- 
lowing is his defcription of the fleet fent to conduct her Majetty ;. 
with a relation of its voyage, and the arrival of the.noble Peers at 
Mecklenburg, &c. y 


Soon were the yachts new deck’d in rich.array, 
To hail the Confort of. our holiday ; 
And fhe who was great Cardline’s of fame, 
Is. chrift’ned after Charlotte’s royal natne : 
Stock’d with collations, fweatmeats of the bef, 
Madeira found; but French.wines none in chett : 
Plate, a fine fide-board, and.a foft down bed - 
For our fair Queen, whereon to lay her head; 
Hung all around with crimfon velvet rith, * ~ 
By.our own hands compleated ev'ry ftitch ; 
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Waiting equip’d, to.enter.on.the Main, 
While naimbers. view’d.her in a pleafant (train. 
Then join’d. the fquadrom of her convoy’d guard, 
~ Few‘moments did the winds her courfe retatd': 
-® Anfon foon fteered her to the German fhore ; 
Where Helm-a-lees with chearful fhouts-did roar. 
“Quick did. the’ news at Mecklenburgh arrive, 
And giickerour Nobles to their Court did drive: 
Harcourt did then the facred bufinefs tie, 
By: his right leg, the Court's‘bound by proxy. 
_ Exge! mogre’Poeta ! ‘There's a Poet’ for you! 
yatoda 1: bem . K-n-k 
Arts 16. 4: Collection of Mifcellaneous' Effays. By THomiat 
. _ Mozeen: 800: 5s.  Briftow, &c. 
.Mr. Mozeen is.a.tolérable hand ‘ata fong for Sadler's Wells, or'a 
ballad for. Vaax-Hall ;. andutay:do:very: well in the capacity of Poet 


_Laureat-of Covent Garden. 
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“Sinerr SER MON's, 
1. FE) ELIGION: and learning capable of being ‘réndired mutually” 

EN. Servistable, or-matually prejadicial t6 cach othér:—Before the! 
Univerfity, of Oxford, at Se. Mary’s, or A&. Sundays Joly‘14,:1462i- 
By Thomas .Fétkergill; .D: D. Fellow’ of! Queen's’ College: - Ri-' 
vington. 

2s Thedutyof\ aPéople’s remembering their deceased 'Paftor$,—Ocka=' 
fioned by the:Funeral of the‘late Revs Mi: Thomas. Fall”: By‘John‘ 
Conder. . Dilly: 

‘gz A\Spitrak Sérmion, before the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Governors of the feveral Hofpitals. of the’ City of London, at St. 
Bridget, on Wedfiefday’ in Eaftér Week; 1762. BY Lewis Bruce, 
Preacher at Sémerftt-houfe, and’ Chaplain ‘to the’ Lord Mayor. ' 
Nearfly. 

“4: The Blifednefs of living and sving in the Lord, proved ina: Ser - 
mon preached upon the Death of the Rev. Mr. Thomas Fonts, Chaplain 
of St. Saviourss,: Southwark, who departed this Life; Fune6, 1762, 
and printed for the Benefit. of bis Widow. By'NWV. Romaine,' M. A. 
Leurer of St Dunftan’s in the'Weft) Worral, 

The religion of Chitiftians ‘has not’fuffered {o mith‘ from‘any ex- 
ternal injuries as°from’ the <folly ‘and’ the treachery ‘of its~profeffors. 
When they lofe-fight of reafon,; and giye ‘into the ‘abfardities of fa- 
naticifm, well may they expofe it'to the attacks of ridicale’ Toread 
the fenfelefs Sermon béfore’ us were enough indeed “to give the 
Reader a farfeit of all’religion. But it ‘ts really nét‘ more’art object 
of ridicule than of indignation s ‘and- the author’of “it is'tot els pro- 
fame.titan ftupid when he talks of inding up Mire Jones's Soul in the 
Bundle of Life with the Lord his God. La 











